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FOREWORD 


The Central Board of Secondary Education has introduced a new 
curricular area called General Studies at the Senior School stage, It has 
done so with effect from 1989 in all schools affiliated with it (from 1988 in 
all Kendriya Vidyalayas). The subject is new and innovative in both its 
content and approach. Teachers must, therefore, understand its spirit so 
that they may do justice to it. 


The major objective of General Studies is to give fullness and balance 
to student’s personality through the inculcation of cherished Indian values 
and the awareness about his environment—social, political and economic 
so that he could exist and operate in society as a healthy citizen, The 
focus, therefore, is more on developing positive attitudes and values 
among students rather than giving them lot of information and statistics, 
As such, the course is expected to be built on the foundations already laid 
at the secondary stage, It is supposed to be woven around the values 
identified in the National Policy on Education, 1986. 


Since the subject is new, teachers will have many questions and doubts, 
I am happy that the present book tries to delineate the course for the 
benefit of students and teachers, Written as it is in a simple and lucid 
style, it will be a good tool for both of them, I am sure, it can act as a 
springboard for discussing national and international issues and these 
discussions can become the medium for developing proper attitudes, 


As teachers are aware, General Studies is meant to be evaluated 
internally by the schools. This imposes an additional responsibility on 
them for organizing both its teaching and evaluation on right lines. I 
would like the teachers to encourage participatory discussions and project 


method for the teaching of the subject to retain the effective domain in 
proper focus. For evaluation also, they are advised not to depend just on 
paper-and-pencil tests. They should devise socio-metric techniques and 
observational methods to arrive at the grades on a nine point scale as 
prescribed by the Board. 


With the publication of this book, a good beginning has been made in 
giving shape to the concept of General Studies. Let it also sow the seeds 
for right approach to its teaching. 


NEW DELHI H.S. SINGHA 


PREFACE 


It gives me pleasure to present to the students of senio 
secondary classes, a thoroughly revised and enlarged editior 
of ‘A Text Book of General Studies’. Quite a few significan 
additions have been made to the subjects already covered in 
the book. They. include International Understanding and 
Universal Peace, Important Features of Indian Society, 
Science and Economy, Science and Religion, Social 
Inequalities, Democratic Living, Great Leaders, Human Rights 
etc. The book has now been published in two volumes. 


These additions and revisions had become necessary 
because of specification of Separate subjects for class XI and 
XII and enlargement of scope of some of them, by the Central 
Board of Secondary Education. I have, of course, taken the 
liberty of dealing with certain subjects more exhaustively and 
have given background where felt necessary, in order to 
facilitate better understanding of issues involved in them. 


It appears relevant to mention that some of the subjects 
Proposed to be covered in Class XI and XII are so closely 
inter-related that repetition of some ideas became inevitable 
but I have tried to avoid it to the extent possible by inviting the 
readers’ attention to the matter covered elsewhere in the book. 


When the first edition was published in the middle of last 
year, it got exhausted in a few months. A reprint had therefore 
to be brought out shortly. Thereafter, I earnestly hope that 
since the present edition meets fully the specifications laid 
down by the board, it would be found entirely satisfactory by 
the students as well as teachers and they would receive it in 
the same way in which they had welcomed the first edition, 


I am sure that the candidates Preparing for various 
competitive examination will also find the book interesting 
and useful, since it deals with practically all subjects of topical 
interest in an exhaustive manner. 


R-4/4, Damodar Society, H.L. LUTHRA 
Bibvewadi, Pune 411 037. 
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SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND 
SOCIETY 


“Fanaticism, whether it is national or communal, 
religious or linguistic, is a negation of scientific attitude of 
mind. Violence committed for their sake is nothing but 
madness. Violence committed in the name of religion is all the 
more reprehensible.” 


“It was science alone that could solve the problems of 
hunger and poverty, of insanitation and illiteracy, of 
superstition and deadening custom and tradition, of vast 
resources running to waste, of a rich country inhabited by 
Starving people.” 


—Jawaharlal Nehru 


“The general impression that the Spirit of science is 
opposed to that of religion, is unfortunate and untrue.” 


—Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
Set a a eee ee 


According to Bertrand Russel, the reputed scientist and 
philosopher, science has two primary functions. It enables us 
to know things and it enables us to do things. During 
approximately 500 years of its history, knowledge that science 
has provided, has taught people to think in a rational manner, 
and the application of its principles and techniques has 
completely revolutionised human life on earth. 
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1. SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT 


In Volume I of this book, we have dealt with the tremendous 
impact that science and technology have made on the lives of 
people. We shall now discuss the tremendous influence that 
science has had on thinking processes of man which has rid him 
of many unfounded traditional beliefs and superstitions. The aim 
of science is to understand nature. It has taught us to ascertain 


facts through a process of unbiased reasoning and personal 
observation. í 


Man by nature is a traditionalist. He does not easily give 
up age-old beliefs and time-honoured practices. The pioneers 
in the field of science who first made startling revelations 
about the true natural phenomena which were contrary to 
traditional thinking and popular beliefs, had to face hostility 
and suffer indignity at the hands of tradition-bound society. 


The people, in the long run, accepted the truth of the 
findings of inventors and discoverers since fiction ultimately 
had to surrender to facts and tradition could not stand the 
onslaught of modernity for unduly long time. This indeed was 
the victory of scientific spirit which was destined to play a 


magnificent role in promoting better understanding among 
people. 


What indeed is the scientific spirit ? Science seeks to 
unravel the mysteries of nature in order to understand the 
working of its elements and forces. A spirit of enquiry is 
therefore fundamental to the pursuit of science. Those who 
are engaged in this task, do not permit any extraneous factors 
to prejudice their investigations. Wishful thinking has no 
place in their scheme of things. A rule becomes principle for 
them only when it is proved to be so by incontrovertible facts. 
Personal likes or dislikes cannot influence their judgement. 
They have no preconceived notions, no prior commitment to 
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any ideologies and approach their subject with the sole object 
of seeking the truth. This method is known as scientific 
method and the spirit that conditions it, can be called scientific 
spirit. If the same spirit permeates mental attitudes of a person 
while assessing men, matters and situations or seeking 
solutions to various problems, then that attitude can be 
described as scientific attitude of mind. 


This contribution of science is perhaps as significant for 
our society as many other inventions and discoveries that have 
brought about a revolution in our lives. There would -be 
hardly any aspect of life or sphere of human activity which is 
free from discontentment or restlessness. Whether it is 
religion or politics, society or literature, family life or public 
life, we come across tension and conflict everywhere. There 
are at times acute differences of opinion between friends, 
neighbours and even husband and wife. People fight with 
each other in the name of religion and language. The major 
cause of these conflicts and clashes, in most of the cases is our 
failure to understand and appreciate the viewpoint of others. It 
is a matter of common experience that we do not view a 
Situation, an idea or an object as it is but we see it as we wish 
to see it. We look at them through glasses coloured with self- 
interest, prejudices and sometimes obstinacy and ego and they 
do. not become visible to us in their true colours. Whenever a 
conflict takes place between husband and wife, mother-in-law 
and daughter-in-law, between the youth and the aged, it is 
quite often the result of their failure to understand, appreciate 
and as necessary, tolerate the viewpoint of edch other. 
Unprejudiced, objective and dispassionate thinking‘is the hall- 
mark of scientific temper and its absence is the root cause of 
friction and strife in many cases. 


In fact, fanaticism, whether it is national or communal, 
religious or linguistic, is a negation of sciensific attitude of 
mind. Violence committed for their sake is nothing but 
madness. Violence committed in the name of religion is all 
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the more reprehensible. Religion, as stated earlier, is 
concerned with the establishment of communication between 
man and his God. It helps in the art of self-discovery and 
contract with the divine. Further, there is a fundamental unity 
among all religions. Therefore, there seems to be hardly any 
justification for conflict between the true followers of different 
religions. - 


Unfortunately war seems to be inevitable to some people. 
When two or more nations are at war, the concerned nations 
generally try to prove that they are fighting for the protection 
of higher values of life. All of them declare by the beat of the 


drum that truth is on their side. An objective analysis of the ` 


situation would however prove that nations, by and large, fight 
for the protection of their political, economic and other vested 
interests. The. warring countries who swear by truth, are 


oblivious of the fact that truth almost always is the first 
casualty in a war. 


2. SCIENCE AND ECONOMY 


We shall now discuss the relationship between science 
and economy. The strength of economy of a country is 


measured by the quantum of total national income that its ` 


People generate. The generation of income depends upon the 
availability of land and other natural resources, which if 
properly utilised and exploited, result in increased productivity 
and income. Further, the developmental level of a country is 
judged by its per capita income, i.e.,total national income 
divided by the number of people in that country. Since India’s 
Per capita income is among the lowest in the world, India is 
considered among the poor countries and its economy is 
termed as under-developed. The major cause of this under- 
development is low utilisation of land and other resources. 


India is primarily an agricultural country. More than 70 
A 


per cent of its people depend directly on utilisation of land for 
their livelihood. Agriculture’s contribution to national income 
was 34 per cent in 1986-87 and if the income derived from 
industries such as jute, cloth, sugar etc. which depend upon 
agriculture for raw materials, is taken into account, produce 
from land might account for 50 per cent of India’s national 
income. But unfortunately, the annual growth rate in 
agriculture had not gone beyond 4.5 per cent prior to 1986-87 
and since it is the largest contributor to national income, it has 
kept down its growth rate all these years. Incidentally there 
has been appreciable increase in the production of foodgrains, 
in the recent past and this might help to some extent, the over- 
all growth rate in agriculture. 


Productivity in\Indian agriculture is among the lowest in 
the world. Various factors responsible for its low productivity 
are, fragmentation of land holdings, use of old and inefficient 
methods and techniques of production and lack of motivation 
among farmers for economic progress. 


The industrial sector is the other major source of national 
income. In developed countries it has played a comparatively 
more dominant role in the matter of contribution to national 
productivity but in India, it occupies a secondary place. 
Industrial concerns manufacture capital goods (means of 
production) as well as consumer products. Even in this sector, 
our rate of annual growth does not compare favourably with 
that of other industrially advanced countries. We have often 
fallen short of our targets laid down for various Five Year 
Plans. The various factors that have inhibited industrial 
growth in the country include low utilisation of resources, 
inadequate attention to technology upgradation, prolonged 
labour unrest among some industries, power shortage and 
inability to utilise fully the existing facilities for production.. It 
has also not been possible to expand the industrial base in the 
country because of capital deficiency which is due to the 
limitation on the Capacity of people to save in view of 
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inflationary pressures and also lack of adequate banking and 
financial institutions to mobilise the available savings.. 
Incidentally, this is also the major cause for the country’s 
limited capacity to provide full employment to the people. 


So far development of human resources is concerned, we, 
no doubt, possess the largest number of scientists and 
technicians after USA and UK but a large majority of our 
peasants and workers are illiterate and lack motivation for 
increase in production. 


An analysis of the causes underlying low productivity in 
industrial as well as agricultural sectors would thus reveal that 
our failure to utilise fully our natural resources, use of 
outdated technology, lack of functional literacy among the 
workers in fields and factories are the factors most responsible 
for the low national income. 


It is, thus, obvious that if we want to increase 
productivity in both the major sectors and thereby strengthen 
India’s economy, it is important that we augment our sources 
of energy; employ the latest and appropriate technologies for 
increasing industrial and agricultural production; spread 
functional literacy among the workers and peasants to make 
them conscious of the need and utility of the modern 
technologies for increased productivity and to enable them to 
use these techniques effectively; provide more of irrigation, 
facilities and large quantity of fetilizers and insecticides to the 
tural sector. Further, increase in power supply would also 
help in strengthening the means of transport and 
communication which accelerate the movement of raw 
materials and strengthen distribution channels for finished 
products and thus help in increasing productivity. It is also 
obvious that for augmenting our sources of energy or power 
we need to establish hydro-electric projects and thermal and 
nuclear power stations; tap solar energy and also natural oil 
and gas resources; develop or acquire appropriate technologies 
for increasing production; manufacture tractors and fertilisers 
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and insecticides and also expand irrigation facilities with the 
help of big and small dams and tube-wells. Ali these projects 
and programmes can be implemented with the help of science 
and technology which, in other words, means applied science 
or application of scientific methods. Even for eradication of 
illiteracy and provision of professional training and 
orientation, we need to adopt the latest techniques in 
education. All this leads to inescapable conclusion that a 
developed economy in the modern age can only be built upon 
sound scientific and technological base. 


3. SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


There is a general impression that the spirit of science is 
opposed to that of religion. No less a person than Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan has decribed it as “unfortunate and untrue”. 
To determine the relationship between religion and science, it 
would be necessary to determine their intrinsic value and the 
purpose that they serve in human life. 


While dealing with the subject of ‘National Unity’ and 
‘Secularism in a Religious Society’ in this book, we have 
` described religion as a transforming experience and a spiritual 
consciousness. It is an instrument of self-realisation, search 
after the ultimate truth and the quest for inner light. The 
Upanishadas, the spiritual and philosophical works of Hindus 
say that “the man is turned outward by his senses and so loses 
contact with himself. He has lost his way. His soul has 
become immersed in outer things, in power and possessions. 
He must turn round to find its right direction and discover the 
divinity which is within us”. Jainism wants us io fight 
delusion and ego which have hidden the reality. Buddha 
teaches us to seek enlightenment to get at the ultimate truth. 
Jesus insists om inner transformation and the Christians’ 
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fundamental teaching is the awakening from sleep through the 
light shed by the inner wisdom. 


This then is the true nature of all religions. In this sense, 
religion should serve as the binding force and strengthen the 
solidarity of human beings. The strength that man obtains from 
the realisation of his true self, sustains him through periods of 
stress and strain. A true religion also expects human beings to 
respond creatively to every fresh challenge, to be always at 
peace with himself and the external forces. 


The origin and evolution of religions indicate that they 
are the result of long search after truth. Quite often, this 
search has been inspired by the curiosity to know the true 
nature of the universe through objective survey of the forces 
of nature. Thus there has been a steady ascendence from 
inorganic to organic, from the organic to the perception of 
senses and from the perception of senses to the rational life ; 
the next stage is the spiritual. This is logical and rational 
development. The development of science also relies purely 
on objective observation and rational perception. In this 


Tespect, both science and religion are motivated by a spirit of 
enquiry. ; 


It would also be clear from the above discussion that 
there is a basic unity among all true religions, since all of them 
require us to look upon life as an opportunity for self- 
EN and search for the ultimate truth. Not only that. 
EGRE universal reality, wisdom and love and all of us are 
e S deena of race or religious belief. Further, 
ee Be poatea by a common thread of moral values 

» aumanity. The trouble arises when religious 
symbols, rituals, practices and dogmas become more 
Important than the fundamentals of religion. It is the 
difference in these attributes of religions that give rise to strife 
and clashes which means that we care more for the shadows 
that for the substance. Further, since dogmas, rituals and the 
mythologies associated with different Telizions, cannot always 
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be explained away with the help of logic and reasoning which 
characterise the scientific spirit, we are led to believe that 
science and religion are opposed to each other, which as stated 
earlier, is a fallacy. In a sense, religion stands on a higher 
pedestal than science. Religion helps us to discover the 
highest potential of human spirit and it is this potential that has 
made it possible to delve into deepest mysteries of nature and 
bring about the breathtaking inventions of science. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that many outstanding scientists have 
had great respect for spirituality. It would be appropriate to 
conclude the discussion about relationship between science 
and religion by quoting Albert Einstein, one of the greatest 
Scientists that the world has produced. In his book, “The 
World As I See It’, he states that in scientists, “religious 
feeling takes the form of a rapturous amazement at the 
harmony of natural law which reveals an intelligence of such 
superiority that compared with it, all the systematic thinking 
and acting of hutnan beings is an utterly insignificant 
reflection. This feeling is the guiding principle of his life and 
work, in so far as he succeeds in keeping himself from the 
shackles of selfish desire. It is beyond question closely akin to 
that which has possessed the religious geniuses of all ages”. 


QUESTIONS 


1. What is scientific ‘attitude of mind ? How does scientific 
spirit help in solving political, social and religious 
differences ? ? : 


2. What are the factors that contribute to the development of 
economy ? 


3. “A developed economy in the modem age can only be built 
upon sound scientific and technological base.” Discuss. 


4. “The general impression that the siprit of science is 
Opposed to that of religion, is unfortunate and untrue.” 
Elucidate. 


UNIT II 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS OF 


INDIAN SOCIETY 


“The service of India means the service of millions who 
suffer. It means the ending of poverty and ignorance and 
disease and inequality of opportunity.” 


— Jawaharlal Nehru 


“Without education and adult literacy, it is not possible 


to have that range and speed of economic and social 
development which we require.” 


—Dr. V.K:R.V. Rao 


“Untouchability must die if Hinduism is to live; and if 
untouchability is to live, Hinduism has to die.” 


“We just cannot ignore or delay implementation of family 
planning programmes, since each year, every day and even a 
is į . f . 1 

second is important because a baby is born (in India) every 14 


Seconds, 57,000 babies are born every day and 21 million are 
bora in a year.” 


—Mahatma Gandhi 
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1, REMOVAL OF POVERTY 


India is considered among the poorest countries in the 
world since the per capita income of.its people is lower than 
even those of many developing countries. Removal of poverty 
is thus the biggest problem that India faces today. At the same 
time it is perhaps the most difficult one in view of our failure 
to arrest the rapid growth of population. 


When the British left India, our economy was in pretty 
bad shape. The huge war-time expenditure had played havoc 
with it. The partition of the country had further damaged it. 
Some of the most fertile lands which grew cotton, jute and 
wheat in undivided India, had become part of Pakistan. When 
India became free in 1947, majority of Indians were living 
below the minimum subsistence level or the poverty line as 
the economists put it. They did not have sufficient food to eat, 
adequate clothing to wear, shelter to escape the vagaries of 
weather. Actually, when the people fought for the country’s 
freedom, they believed that they were fighting for a better 
future since a free India seemed to promise them a reasonable 
standard of living. The leaders of the freedom movement also ` 
assured them that freedom for the country would also mean 
freedom from hunger for the common people. Soon after the 
achievement of Independence, Jawaharlal Nehru had said, 
“The service of India means the service of millions who — 
suffer. It means the ending of poverty and ignorance and 
disease and inequality of opportunity. The ambition of 
Gandhi, the greatest man of our generation, had been to wipe 
every tear from every eye. This may be beyond us but as long 
as there are tears and suffering, so long our work will not be 
over. To him the purpose of freedom was, to bring freedom 
and opportunity to the common man, to the peasants and 
workers of India; to fight and end poverty and ignorance and 
disease ...” 
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The eradication of poverty was therefore, the basic, the 
most pressing and the most challenging of tasks that the 
national government faced after independence. It was not 
only important in itself but as explained in the section on 
Basic Features of Indian Constitution, a more equitable 
distribution of income among the people could alone enable 
them to exercise effectively the Fundamental Rights 
guaranteed to them in the Indian Constitution. The national 
Government, therefore, set to tackle it on priority basis. 


The problem of poverty is essentially a problem of 
imbalance between the population and economic resources of 
the country. In order to remove poverty, it was necessary to 
increase Our national income and ensure its more equitable 
distribution. The growth in total income could be achieved by 
more effective utilisation of resources and improvement in 
production in industrial, agricultural and other sectors. It was 
also necessary to promote savings which could be utilised for 
acquiring capital goods and latest technology and also 
developing human resources which help to promote further 
production. At the same time,all possible efforts had to be 
made to arrest the fast growth in our population. The basic 
issue, therefore, was increase in productivity. Agricultural 
production could be increased through consolidation of land 
holdings, increased facilities for irrigation, use of modern 
scientific techniques, and provision for literacy for farmers to 
enable them to increase their functional efficiency. Similarly, 
industrial growth depended upon more efficient exploitation of 
natural resources, use of appropriate technologies and 


progressive techniques for labour management and provision 
for training and orientation of workers. 


Prompted by these considerati 
India, in cooperation with the state g 
implemented a number of pro 
various Five Ye 


ons, the government of 
Overnments, initiated and 
grammes and projects as part of 
ar Plans which were started in 1951. It would 
be relevant to present a brief account of some of the schemes 
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which have directly helped in improving the living standards 
of people, particularly of those belonging to the rural areas. 


Community Development Programme 


Community Development Programme was started in 
1952 as part of the First Five Year Plan, with the objective of 
increasing agricultural efficiency and raising the level of 
living of the people. It had covered the entire rural areas in 
the country by 1969. This programme did succeed in 
strengthening the social aspects of the community 
development but it could not take care of the economically 
poor sections of the village community. Accordingly, a 
number of other schemes including Small Farmers 
Development Agency, Marginal Farmers and Agricultural 
Labour Programme and Draught Prone Areas Development 
Programme were also implemented by the government. 
However, despite these schemes, the majority of rural 
population continued to remain in the grip of poverty. 


Integrated Rural Development Programme 


In order to improve the economic and social condition of 
the poorest sections of rural society, the government devised a 
new development strategy known as Integrated Rural 
Development Programme in 1976, merged the above 
mentioned programmes into it and included it in the Sixth 
Five Year Plan. This programme aims at raising the level of 
living of rural people and bringing them above poverty line by 
providing them income generating assets, credit facilities and 
other inputs. The programme now covers all the 5011 Blocks 
in the country. It benefited 16.6 million rural families during 
the Sixth Plan period and is expected to have helped 20 
million families in the Seventh Plan. The programme has 
helped in generating employment opportunities in the 
countryside, raising productivity in ‘agricultural and other 
sectors of rural economy. 


A scheme of Training Rural Youth for Self-Employment 
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(TRYSEM) was also started in 1979 with a view to providing 
technological skills to rural youth to take up self-employment 
in agriculture, rural industries, services and business activities 
in the rural areas. Under this scheme, the youth in the age 
group of 18-35 years from families living below the poverty 
line, are eligible for training and preference is given to those 
belonging to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 9.4 lakh 
youths were covered under the programme during the Sixth 


Plan period and the scheme was continued in the Seventh Plan 
period. 


Another scheme aimed at poverty alleviation in rural 
areas known as National Rural Employment Programme was 
launched in October 1980. Under this scheme, besides 
generating employment Opportunities, subsidised wheat and 
rice are provided to the workers, The works that are normally 
taken up for execution under the scheme, include social 
forestry, soil and water conservation and minor irrigation 
works, flood protection projects, drainage works, building of 
Panchayat Ghars and Community Centres, construction of 
rural roads etc. While in the Sixin Plan, employment 
amounting to 1774 million man-days was created, eriployment 


to the order of 1945 man-days is expected to have been created 
in the Seventh Plan period. 


Rural Landless Employment Guarantee Programme is 
another scheme introduced in 1983 with a view to providing 
guarantee of employment to at least one member of every 
landless household upto 100 days in a year, and for creating 
durable assets for Strengthening the infrastructure necessary 
for the growing requirements of the rural economy. The 
Minimum Needs Programme introduced in the Fifth Plan and 
being continued thereafter, aims at improvin 
life of poor people by providing the minimu 
elementary education, health care, 
etc. 


g the quality of 
m needs, such as 
drinking water, house sites 


Distribution of surplus land, acquired through the 
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operation of, land ceiling laws, among the poor is another 
important measure to improve socio-economic status of the 
tural poor. There is also a provision for giving financial help 
to the allottees for the development of land. 


The abolition of system of bonded labour and the work 
for rehabilitation of the released labourers being handled by 
the state governments with the central government assistance 
is another measure for eradication of poverty among this 
helpless section of society. 


There are also Special Area Programmes for the 
development of the draught prone areas, and desert and hill 
areas to alleviate poverty among the people living in these 
climatically unfavourable regions. Besides, there are some 
special programmes for the welfare and development of 
weaker sections of society particularly the S Cs and S Ts who 
constitute nearly quarter of the country’s population and for 
historical reasons, who have remained socially and 
economically backward. These programmes include provision 
of basic facilities such as drinking water and housing in 
separate localities inhabited by SCs and STs. A number of 
central and centrally sponsored programmes are being 
operated to provide educational facilities and employment 
Opportunities to these people, and other backward classes 
including tribals, through reservation of seats for them in 
educational instituticns and public services. 


Mass unemployment and under-employment in urban 
areas are the major causes of poverty of large number of 
people living in cities and towns. The solution to this problem 
lies in the development of industries and promotion of other 
economic activities including exploitation of natural resources. 
The policy of progressive vocationalisation of education is 
also being pursued to promote employability of youth in the 
country. Recently, the Government also prepared Nehru 
Rozgar Yojanas for the urban and rural areas but these 
schemes are being reviewed by the new National Front 
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Government which assumed power at the Centre and many 
States after the general elections held in 1989 and 1990. 


These policies and programmes incorporated in the 
various F.Y.Ps and particularly those pursued during the late 
70s and 80s of the present century, did make a fairly good 
impact. During the years 1976-77 to 1985-86, the national 
income registered an increase of about 50 per cent and the per 
capita income went up from Rs. 652 to Rs. 797 at 1971 prices. 
The number of persons below poverty line decreased from 49 
per cent to 38 per cent during this period. According to rough 
estimates it has further gone down to 26 per cent in 1989-90. It 
may be noted that during the period 1976-77 to 1985-86, the 
population of India increased by about 25 per cent. If the 
increase in population could have been kept within reasonable 
limits, the per capita income would have further gone up and 
the percentage of people below poverty line would have 
further decreased. A more balanced distribution of the 
national income would have also helped in lessening the 
number of poor people in country. 


It may also be relevant to add that during this period, the 
domestic savings went up from over Rs. 13,000 crores to over 
73,000 crores. The investment of these funds in 
developmental activities must have contributed considerably 
to the increase in the national income during these years. 


The position stated above clearly indicates that in order to 
alleviate poverty, it is necessary to launch attacks on many 
fronts. We need to promote productivity through implemen- 
tation of developmental programmes and activities, in the 
industrial and agricultural sectors, pursue effectively various 
schemes and programmes to create more employment 
opportunities, supply means of production and necessary skills 
for employability to socially and economically backward 
people and promote national savings. It is also necessary to 
adopt the programmes for arresting faster growth in 
population. Steps will also have to be taken to prevent the 
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widening of gap between the rich and the poor, keeping in 
view the fact that we have set for ourselves the goal of a 
socialistic pattern of society. 


2. REMOVAL OF ILLITERACY 


Do you know that by the turn of the present country, the 
number of illiterates in our country will be more than half of 
the total number of illiterates in the entire world? This 
revelation must have come as a surprise to many of you, more 
so when viewed in the context of the fact that from times 
immemorial, we have had a tradition of teaching and learning 
in this country and that the earliest products of human 
creativity, the Vedas, were composed in India. 


In this chapter we propose to discuss these and other 
related issues such as the relationship between education and 
all-round development and also the means that can be adopted 
to liquidate illiteracy and promote education on a massive 
scale, so as to bring India at par with many advanced countries 
of the world in this respect. 


Concept of Literacy 


Before we proceed further; it seems necessary to spell out 
the concept of literacy in the context of a literate society. 


Literacy in this context does not mean mete ability to 
read and write. Literacy, if it is to be worthwhile, must be 
functional i.e., it should be work-based and aimed at creating 
attitudes and interests and imparting skills and information 
which will help a person to do efficiently whatever work he is 
engaged in. Literacy should lead not only to elementary 
general knowledge but also to training for work, increased 
productivity, and a greater participation in civic life. 


n case of vast sections of our illiterate 


Thus literacy i eri 
d as a tool for acquiring 


population, is meant to be use 
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education which should be relevant to their basic requirements 
„and should enable them to improve their occupational and 
professional skills. This should also enable them to enjoy 
their social and economic rights and to perform their duties as 
responsible citizens of their country. Education of adults can. 
jthus be described as any learning activity that increases the 
‘quantum of knowledge of adults, improves their efficiency and 
changes‘ their attitudes and opinions by enlarging their mental 
horizon. The programme of education for adults has 
accordingly three components—literacy, functionality and 
awareness. Literacy comprises reading, writing and numeracy. 
Functional component consists of imparting necessary skills to 
ults in order to enable them to become more productive and 
thè component of awareness is to create consciousness among 
adults about: their socio-economic status, their rights and 
Tesponsibilities arid the policies and programmes carried on 
for their welfare and development so that they can derive 
maximum benefit from them. 


Education and National Development 


Itis a universally recognised fact that the development 
nation, practically in every sphere of human activity, is 
closely linked with the level of literacy and education of its 
people. There can be no comprehensive and genuine rapid 
social, cultural, economic or political advance unless there is 
adult literacy and education. Mass literacy promotes 
economic Productivity and helps in population control and 
National integration and improvement of health and sanitation. 
AS a matter of fact, the level of literacy and per capita income 
of people are interrelated. 


of a 


, A nation’s progress and prosperity depends primarily on 
its economic development ; and it is the human factor which is 
responsible for a very large share of economic growth. It, 
therefore, becomes important to identify the elements that 
Promote the efficiency of human factor. We can create 
facilities for economic development, but the utilisation of 
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these facilities depends upon knowledge and desire for better 
ways of living and the will and capacity to take to new ways 
of production on the part .of human: beings::involved in 
developmental activities. This ‘will’ and capacity can come 
only through education relevant to the type of activities and 
functions in which humans are engaged. Adult education is a 
sine qua non for enabling the human factor to respond to the 
big investments and facilities that we provide for the 
development of the economy. i 


For. instance, let us take the question of agricultural 
‘production. We all know that there is an imperative need for 
increase in agricultural production, to meet the requirements 
of our vast growing population. For this purpose, the latest 
techniques and facilities such as multiple cropping system, 
proper dosages of fertilizers, high yielding varieties of 
improved seeds, effective pesticides, loans on easy terms etc., 
are now available which can vastly improve agricultural 
production. What is lacking in this regard, is the urge and 
capacity on the part of illiterate farmers to utilise the services 
and facilities that can be made available to them. Functional 
literacy in this case can alone enable the farmers to understand 
and appreciate the utility of these techniques and facilities for 
improving production and their own prosperity. 


What is true of peasants in the fields, is also true of 
workers in the mills. A planned programme of dissemination 
of literacy and knowledge among them, geared to the 
stimulation of the will and the creative capacity for 
development, can also substantially Contribute to the increase 
in industrial production. 


Then there is social development. Creation of a rational 
attitude, conquest of superstition, opposition to fanaticism and 
obscurantism, respect for equality and dignity of women, 
awareness of social- obligations, recognition of one's role 
in society and a wholesome and healthy attitude towards 
‘institutions like cooperatives and Panchayati Raj—all 
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these are essential for social development. A comprehensive 
programme of functional literacy and adult education can 
alone inculcate these traits, values and virtues among the 
illiterate. Unfortunately, our formal educational system also 
does not lay adequate emphasis on these important aspects. It 
is time that we re-orient it to provide for inculcation of these 
values, so that the educated in our country develop a 
wholesome and integrated personality capable of facing the 
challenges posed by modern society. 


Again, successful functioning of parliamentary _ 


democracy based on universal suffrage, which has been 
adopted as a political ideology by our nation, depends upon 
the level of education amongst our adult population. It would 
be readily conceded that the judicious exercise of the right of 
franchise by our people alone can ensure the~ choice of 
political parties and Persons best fitted to lead the country to a 
bright future; and it is only the socially conscious and 
Politically aware adults who can make the correct choice 
through the exercise of their right to vote. Right type of 
education can help people to acquire social consciousness and 
Political awareness and develop among them a sense of 
responsibility and. faculty of discrimination. It is only the 
educated adults who can be made to realise that vote is a 
Precious possession which is neither meant for barter, nor for 
Sale; nor is it intended to show one’s loyalty to a caste, a 
Community or a religion. It is intended to show the preference 
of the voter for a Particular kind of political, economic or 


Social programme and for the persons who can carry out such 
programmes most competently. 


Further, adult education can help the weaker or oppressed 
sections of society to become aware of their political and 
social rights and also the corresponding obligations. It can 
also assist the poor in the creation of institutions which give 
them self-confidence and ability to improve their lot through 
positive assertion of their rights, through collective efforts, 
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Population control is another area in which education can 
play a decisive role. In the chapter on India’s Population 
Problems, we have stated that the problem of growing 
population is perhaps the most significant and most menacing 
of all the problems that India faces today. We have also 
discussed that phenomenal population growth in our country, 
particularly after the attainment of independence, has been the 
root cause of many of our economic and social ills and that in 
the interest of future of our people, we have no choice’ except 
to curb the frightening power of human reproduction. 
However, a very large number of our people are steeped in 
illiteracy and bound by traditional beliefs and practices. It 
would be illogical to expect them to take easily to the modem 
idea of family planning and a small family norm. Even the 
well-conceived population control programmes cannot make 
any lasting impact on an illiterate population. Illiteracy and 
large families often go together and if we want to deal with 
one, we have also to deal with the other. Thus the family 
planning programme is essentially an educational and 
motivational programme and its success lies in eradication of 
illiteracy and spread of education among the vast illiterate 
masses of our country. 


The relationship between literacy and development can 
be best summed up in the words of Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao who 
says, “Without adult education and adult literacy, it is not 
possible to have that range and speed of economic and social 
development which we require, nor is it possible to have that 
extent or quality or tone to our economic and social 
development that makes it worthwhile in terms of values and 
welfare. A programme of adult literacy and adult education 
should therefore take a front place in the programme oi 
economic and social development”. 


Literacy in India 


In spite of obvious urgency and significance of adult 
literacy and education, very little had been done in this sphere 
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during the British rule in India. We, therefore, started our 
independence with a severe handicap—a mere 14 per cent of 
literacy in the population as a whole. Our achievement during 
the post-independence period has no doubt been somewhat 
better because literacy, during these forty years has grown 
from 14 per cent to about 40 per cent. This, however, cannot 
be considered satisfactory, since even today only one person 
out of three, can read and write. 


As explained earlier, the one single factor most 
responsible for this sad situation is the faster growth of 
population which has also resulted in an increase in the 
number of illiterates in the country from 300.9 million in 1951 
to 437.5 million in 1981. Incidentally, Delhi at present has 
about 2.4 million illiterates, the highest among all the Union 


Territories in India. As a result, it is not only the economic | 


prosperity and social advancement that have received a 
setback but our national dignity has also suffered. In view of 
our low literacy percentage and our substantial contribution to 
the total illiterate population of the world, our country is 
considered as an area of darkness. This is a matter of no small 
disgrace for a country which is credited with many 


Outstanding achievements in the sphere of science and 
technology. 


Measures to Promote Adult Education 


‘ The principle strategy adopted so far to make the people 
literate has been to place an excessive emphasis on 
universalisation of primary education. If this could have been 
effectively implemented by 1960, as was envisaged earlier, the 
problem of adult illiteracy would have been considerably 
simplified, It is unfortunate that we have not yet been able to 
achieve that target and we now hope to do so by 1995. 
Moreover, the system of primary education continues to be 
largely ineffective and wasteful and many children who 
complete it, either do not attain functional literacy or lapse 
into illiteracy soon afterwards. It would, therefore, be futile to 
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depend solely on the programme of compulsory elementary 
education for all children for achieving hundred per cent 
literacy. 


The problem of adult education is indeed difficult 
primarily because of its complexity and magnitude. However, 
in view of its urgency we cannot afford to be complacent 
about it. A rapid advancement in adult literacy requires a 
multi-pronged attack. Firstly, it is necessary to ensure 
universalisation of primary education for the age group 6— 11 
within the shortest possible time so that there are no additions to 
the ranks of illiterates from year to year. 


Secondly, we must provide for education for those 
children of the age group 11=14 who either missed schooling 
or dropped out of the school without completing their studies. 
We should also make arrangements for general and 
professional education for young adults of 15-30 age group 
who had spent some years at school but whose education is 
not sufficient to carry them to a stage of permanent literacy or 
to prepare them adequately for better performance of their jobs 
on which they are engaged. For all such persons, with the 
exception of those covered under the programme of 
universalisation of primary education, we should extend the 
facility of non-formal continuing education. 


In addition to this, we can adopt a selective approach to 
fight illiteracy. This approach is specially suited to groups 
which can be easily identified, controlled and motivated for 
intensive literacy work. These groups include large number of 
persons employed in industrial and commercial concerns and 
also those who are served by various economic and social 
development schemes launched by the Government and 
voluntary agencies such as the Khadi Production Scheme, 
Applied Nutrition and Child Welfare Programme etc. 
Programmes of functional literacy specially designed for these 
target groups can help in advancing their occupational and 
vocational interests. ` 
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And finally, we must organise on a vast scale, a well- 
planned, coordinated and sustained campaign for eradication 
of mass illiteracy and adopt some unorthodox methods to 
achieve our aim. It should involve central, state and local 
governments. Efforts sliould be made to seek the cooperation 
of voluntary agencies and private organisations and industries, 
all educational institutions and above all, maximum number of 
educated men and women in the country. A lesser effort will 
fail to generate the necessary motivation and build up effective 
momentum. The task is enormously difficult but it is certainly 
not impossible. If countries like USSR, China and a few others 

placed in similar situations could do it, why can’t we ? This 
would involve, more than money, the voluntary and dedicated 
services of the millions who are already educated. We will, of 
course, have to elicit public cooperation on a vast scale and a 
massive harnessing of voluntary workers and voluntary 
resources. We will need teachers and retired persons. More 
than that, we need students from colleges and universities and 
pra from schools. As a matter of fact, the colleges and 
universities must take a lead in this matter and formulate 
Pragmatic plans to utilise the services of students for 
Systematic participation in the anti-illiteracy drive. In India, 
education is practically a subsidised activity and is supported 
by public funds. It is, therefore, desirable that those who are 
Privileged to receive it, should consider it a social obligation 
to help in the solution of the most urgent problem that the 
Society 1s faced with. “Unless all educated people in our 
country realise their fundamental social responsibility to their 
uneducated and illiterate brethren, it would indeed be difficult 


to find a viable solution to the problem of adult illiteracy in the 
near future. 


Government Policies and Programmes 


All that we have described and discussed so far should 
not create the impression that our Government is not 
Conscious of the gravity of the problem and that no serious 
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efforts to find a satisfactory solution have been made by it and 
other concerned agencies. It is understood that there were 


E only 3 per cent people literate in India in 1835 during the 


British rule and by 1947 the percentage had grown to a mere 
14 per cent, indicating an average increase of 1 per cent per 
decade. Since Independence it has increased from 14 per cent 
to about 40 per cent in just 40 years, giving an average of 6.5 
per cent per decade. This obviously is the result of various 


, efforts made and measures adopted for fighting illiteracy by 


the Government as well as by non-official agencies. 


Apart from the scheme of free and compulsory primary 
education for all the children which we have mentioned 
earlier, an ambitious programme of Social Education was 
launched in the First Five Year Plan. This was integrated With 
the Community Development Programme in the Second Five- 
Year Plan. Subsequently, several significant programmes 
including the programme of Farmers’ Training and Functional 
Literacy and Non-formal Education at the central level and the 
Gram Shikshan Mohim at the state level in Maharashtra were 
started in the Fourth Five Year Plan and continued in the Fifth. 
The Mohim was important in the sense that it was the first 
project that had been started as a mass campaign by a State 
government and had met with a fair measure of success. The 
programme initiated during the Fourth Five Year Plan by the 
Centre received a fillip when the Government launched it on a 
massive scale in 1978. This is being still continued though it 
is now qualitatively different in its scope, contents, approach 
and methodology and lays equal emphasis on literacy, 
functionality and awareness. 


During the Fifth Plan, the Adult Education Programme 
was made a part of the Minimum Needs Programme and it 
was envisaged that complete removal of adult illiteracy in 15- 
35 age group would be achieved by 1990. Adult Education 
Programme has also since found a place in the New 20-point 
programme. Special importance has also been attached to it in 
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the New Education Policy. The National Literacy Programme 
has since been identified as one of the national missions. As a 
result, it has been decided to lay greater emphasis on post 
literacy and continuing education programmes and also on 
cooperation with other development departments and 
employment agencies, mobilisation of resources and 
involvement of students and voluntary agencies on a much 
larger scale to ensure that no efforts are spared to achieve the 
prescribed goal by the target date. 


Provision has also been made for necessary resource 
support needed by the various agencies in the area of training 
and orientation of functionaries associated with the 
implementation of the programme, preparation of suitable 
materials and monitoring of progress of the work. Its 
declaration as a National Literacy Mission implies that the 
programme would be pursued with a missionary zeal and its 
implementation will be speeded up with the intensive 
application of scientific and technological imputs. 


Apart from the massive programme of Rural Functional 
Literacy Project, the Government launched a programme on 
Ist May 1986, in which it was decided to involve 
approximately 2 lac of national service scheme volunteers and 
18 lac other-university and college students for implementing 
the programme of functional literacy on a voluntary basis. 


The programmes undertaken in the past had suffered 
from a serious lacuna which related to the absence of any 
worthwhile follow-up action and programme of continuing 
education to ensure that the neo-literates do not relapse into 
illiteracy and that they make proper use of newly gained 
literacy to acquire further education and occupational 
efficiency. This important aspect has since been taken care of. 
Schemes have now been initiated to establish a network of 
district and rural libraries especially for neo-literates and equip 
them with new books and materials relevant to their 
requirements. Resource centres at the state level and Jana 
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Shikshan Nilayams for a cluster of 4 to 5 villages have been 
set up to supervise the literacy programme and follow-up 

action. The services of electronic media like TV and radio are 
also proposed to be utilised effectively for me purpose of 
providing continuing education. 


Need for National Movement 


It would thus appear that the Government means business 
and is on the right track. The problem of eradication of 
illiteracy and spread of adult education are, however, so 
complex and voluminous that no government, however, 
earnest and determined, can solve them without a massive 
voluntary participation of those who are in a position to lend a 
helping hand in this gigantic task. 


In order to transform India into a literate society, all 
educated people in every mohalla and taluka, district, town 
and city, factories and farms, schools and colleges must do 
their best to remove darkness and spread light in their country. 
It is only a national movement of this kind that can help in the 
liquidation of illiteracy within the shortest possible time. 


3. ERADICATION OF SUPERSTITIONS 


Prior to the advent of scientific thinking, eclipses and 
comets were held to presage disaster. Illness was attributed to 
sorcery, failure of crops. to angry gods or hostile demons. 
Human sacrifice was thought to promote victory in war, the 
fertility of soil and even of women. Even today, there are 
some tradition-bound and superstitious people who believe 
that insanity is caused due to possession by evil spirits. The 
unfortunate victims are subjected to cruelties in the hope that 
they would drive away the evil spirit. 


Mutual differences and the tensions and conflicts born 
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out of them, are sources of sufficient worry to make life 
unpleasant. However there are some persons among us who, 
as a result of belief in superstitions, make it all the more 
unpleasant. Crossing of their path by a cat, a sneeze while 
undertaking a new assignment, mournful cry of a dog at night 
etc.,are ill omens for them and make them restless. As 
- discussed earlier, these and many other superstitions and 
traditional beliefs do not have a scientific basis and are 
therefore not acceptable to a person with a scientific bent of 
mind. As a result of progressive spread of scientific spirit, the 
people in the industrially developed countries, by and large no 
longer believe in these superstitions. In India, however, there 
are still some people who have not lost faith in spirits and 
sorcery and some of these superstitions. We have, therefore, 
taken steps to inculcate scientific temper among our country- 
men and particularly our younger generation so that they get 
rid of these superstitions. The scientific attitude of mind would 
also help them to understand and appreciate others’ point of 
view, and make objective analysis of their differences. In this 
way they can find solutions to many of their problems and 
thereby attain peace and contentment in life. Adoption of 
scientific attitude of mind would also help to rid them of. 
Teligious, regional and linguistic prejudices and bring about 
emotional integration and national cohesion in the country. 
4. INDIA’S POPULATION PROBLEM 


Of the many challenges that mankind faces today, the 
problem of growing population is the most significant and 
most menacing. It is not that the population has not been 
growing in the past and that it will not do so in the future, but 
the speed at which it is growing today is indeed alarming. 
This growth would not have caused much anxiety but for the 
fact that it is closely interlinked with the economic 
development of countries and the all round prosperity of their 
people. Practically in all the developing countries—and India 
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is one of them—there is a race between the population growth 
and the exploitation of natural resources in which the latter is 
invariably the loser and the pace of economic development 
slows down. This is what has happened in our country 
and this is causing serious concern to our Government and the 
planners of economic policies. 


Since Independence in 1947, there has been a 
phenomenal increase in our numbers, unprecedented in the 
long history of our country. It has been estimated that the 
population of our country in the 16th century was around 10 
crores. It is believed that between 1650 and 1800 A.D., 
conditions in India were not quite favourable for considerable 
population growth because of political instability. India’s 
population during that period, therefore, grew very slowly. By 
1921 the population had risen to 25 crores. Its increase gained 
a momentum thereafter and the census taken in 1951, after 
attainment of Independence, showed that it had reached a little 
over 36 crores. The next 3 decades registered a phenomenal. 
rate of growth of numbers and the population stood at 68.4 
crores in 1981; and this was despite the efforts made by the 
Government to keep the growth under reasonable control. 
This clearly indicates the magnitude of India’s population - 
problem and its explosive character in view of the fact that it 
acts as a hurdle in solving the socio-economic problems of the 
country. 


It is feared that if the present trend continues, which 
seems almost certain, India’s population will cross the 
hundred-crore mark by the turn of the century. Incidentally, 
the world by that time, is likely to have 650 crore people. In 
order words, by 2000 A.D., roughly every 6th man in the 
world would be an Indian. The seriousness of India’s 
population problem can also be judged from the fact that our 
country has only 2.4 per cent of the earth’s area while even in 
1981, it had 15 per cent of the world’s population. Actually, 
the population of India is greater than the total population of 
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all the European countries. It isequal in size to the population of 
USA, USSR and Japan put together. It is also an oft-repeated 
fact that annual increase in India’s population in the recent 
past has been as much as the entire population of Australia. 


Population Growth in India 


Basically, population growth of a country is determined 
by three factors—fertility, mortality and migration. Migration 
which significantly influenced the populations of countries in 
earlier centuries, has since lost much of its relevance and is 
practically of no consequence under present Indian conditions. 

3 Hence, birth and death rates alone have been the determining 
factors for the growth of population in our country. 


Round about the time, we achieved our Independence, the 
birth rate of our country was a little over 40 per thousand. It 
remained more or less constant till 1967 when it started 
declining and came down to 39 per thousand in jovi. this 
was the result of a number of family planning activities 
undertaken by the Government. For the same reason, the 
decline continued during the decade 1971-80 when it gave an 
average of 37. On the other hand, the dv..h rate was about 25 
per thousand in late forties and it has since been declining, $° 
much so that the average death rate during the decade 1971-80 
was only 14 per thousand. The factors responsible for the 
Steep decrease in the death rate relate to the control of 
epidemic diseases like Plague, Malaria etg., discoveries of 
Sulfa, anti-biotic and other life saving drugs, improvement in 
medical and health facilities, improved sanitation and 
Provision of potable water for larger number of people and 
better nutrition for children. - Equally, if not more important 
are the increase in food production and improvement in means 
of communication and food supplies which have helped to 
decrease substantially the loss of human lives which was 
previously caused by famines and floods. 
ation in India during the 


The accelerated grow l 
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last 40 years has thus been due to the ever 
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between falling death rate and nearly static birth rate. Low 
death rate by itself is a healthy sign but if it is not accom- 
panied by significant fall in the birth rate, the consequent 
increase in population creates many economic and social 
problems which make it extremely difficult for a country to 
achieve a reasonable standard of living. This exactly is the 
problem that India is facing today. This leads us to the major 
question as to what are the causes of high birth rate and why 
our efforts to keep it under control have not met with desired 
‘success, 


Causes of High Birth Rate 


The high birth rate in our country can be attributed to the 
following factors : 


(a) The custom of early marriage in India is one of the 
major contributory factors for the high birth rate. The females 
married at an younger age, begin to bear children early and 
consequently their reproduction span is longer. 'It is a matter of 
regret that in spite of introduction of legislation prohibiting 
child marriages in 1921, thé incidence of early marriages in 
the country has not appreciably decreased, particularly in the 
rural areas and among backward communities. Even now 
roughly 20 per cent girls get married before the age of 15 
years, even though the minimum age prescribed for marriage 
for girls under law is 18 years. Incidentally, the minimum age 
of marriage of women and men in India is among the lowest in 
the world. i 


It may be relevant to add that the deliveries that take 
place at an immature age, constitute a health hazard both for 
mothers and children and are known to be the primary cause 
of infant mortality. Š 


(b) Social sanction against the remarriage of widows has 
been a part of Hindu tradition in India. Itis only recently that 
as a result of social awakening among the people, the society 
particularly in urban areas, has started encouraging the widow 
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remarriage. It is indeed a welcome development but the re- 
entry of widows into the reproduction field has contributed, 
though in a small measure, to the growth of population in our 


country. 


(c) The increase in longevity, both in case of men and 
women in India is no doubt a healthy development. 
Nonetheless it has added to the duration of fertile union and 
the resultant increase in India’s population. 


(d) Marriage in India is not only a necessary social 
institution but almost a religious duty. Unlike in many other 
countries, bachelors and particularly spinsters are rare 
phenomena in our country. The fact of universality of 
marriage in India has also helped the growth of population. 


(e) Indian society has traditionally believed in larger 
families. Prior to twenties in the present century, when the 
incidence of mortality among children was very high, the 
people saw safety in larger number of children. Since then 
there has been a significant decline in infant mortality 
Particularly in urban areas, but the norm of larger families has 
not undergone a perceptible change especially among 
backward sections of society and in rural and industrial areas. 


(P) There is a universal preference for male children in 
India. Sons not only carry on the family line but are ao 
expected to add to the family income and provide economic 
and social security to the parents in their old age. The desire 
to have sons is so strong in our country that the persons having 
two or three dau ghters generally do not adopt family planning 
methods till they get a son. 


(g) Low standard of living and lack of availability of 
means of entertainment other than sex also contribute to more 
births. This factor applies to practically all the developing 
Countries where the majority of people are economically, 
socially and educationally backward. 
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Consequences of Rapid Growth of Population 


Since Independence, India has made tremendous progress 
practically in every sphere of human activity. But the benefit 
of this progress has not reached an average Indian. The one - 
single factor responsible for this unfortunate situation is the 
explosive increase in our population during the last 4 decades. 
The achievements of the Green Revolution, for example, have 
been spectacular in India. The food production has more than 
doubled since Independence but the per capita availability of 
food has only marginally increased, thanks to 25 times 
increase in population during the same period. The daily 
intake of food by our people continues to be inadequate. 
Further, the nutritive value of what we eat, is far from 
satisfactory for an active and healthy life. This leads to 
chronic deficiency among children and retards their growth. 
But for the lack of adequate nutrition in the food taken by poor 
people, the mortality rate in India could have further gone 
down. 


It is true that as a result of increase in our food 
production, we have achieved self-sufficiency in food but in 
case we do not succeed in limiting the annual growth rate of 
population to 1-25 per cent as against the existing rate of about 
2-5 per cent, we may bave to resort again to import of food 
grains. The need for reduction in the growth of population is 
all the more imminent in view of the fact that under the 
present technological conditions in the country, it does not 
appear possible to maintain for long time the existing tempo in 
the increase of food production. 


What is true of food production is also true in the case of 
national income. Over the period from 1950-51 to 1986-87, 
the aggregate national income of India at 1970-71 prices 
increased from 16,731 crores to 64,067 crores which amounts 
to almost 300 per cent increase. The per capita income over 
the same period, however, went up from Rs. 466 to Rs. 833 
which constitutes less than 100 per cent increase. Had the 
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population been growing at the rate of 1 per cent annually, as 
was assumed in the First Five-Year Plan, as against the actual 
figure of 2 per cent and more, the per capita income would 
have become nearly double over this period. But for the 
unexpected increase in population, the Indian people, on an 
average, would have been economically far better off than 
they have been. 


The low per capita income has another serious side effect 
on the development of economy. The low income of the 
people limits their power of investment in nation building 
Projects which in turn impedes national development. This 
consequently lowers the national income and the resultant 
share of people. This indeed is a vicious circle which can be 
broken only through drastic reduction in the rate of growth of 
population. 


Incidentally, the per capita income of an Indian has been 
one of the lowest even among the developing countries as a 
result of which India is considered among the world’s poor 
Countries. It is a matter of further concern that the distribution 
of national income in our country is highly uneven and offers 
a sad commentary on our resolve to ensure economic justice 
for all people. 


Rapid growth of population during the last 50 years has 
also affected the structure of Indian population. A growing 
population is generally a ‘young population’. 41 per cent of 
People in our country today are under 15 years of age, while 
the number of those above 64 is a little over 4 per cent. The 
age group 15~64 is generally regarded as economically 


Productive, while those under 15 and above 64 are considered - 


the dependent groups, Thus about 55 per cent people in India 
are expected to support as much as 45 per cent of our 
Population. The position is actually more acute when viewed 
in the context of the fact that a very large number of women 1n 
the economically productive age group mentioned above, do 
not do any economically productive work. The high 
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dependency ratio in our country thus imposes a crushing 
burden on our economy, particularly because the high 
proportion of younger persons requires more food, clothing, 
‘schools, hospitals, dispensaries, transport etc., and the 
financial burden that these -requirements impose on earning 
members of society leaves practically no scope for them to 
invest in nation-building projects. 


It is thus clear that the phenomenal population growth in 
our country is the root cause of many of our economic and 
social ills and that in the interest of future of our people, we 
have no choice except to curb the frightening power of human 
reproduction. 


Measures for Control of Population 


After the country’s freedom in 1947, the Government 
became fully conscious of the grave implications of unplanned 
growth of population in our country. An initiative in’ this 
matter was taken as early as in 1949 when, with the 
cooperation of voluntary agencies, the Family Planning 
Association of India was formed. Subsequently, the Planning 
Commission set up a number of committees to assess the 
magnitude of the population problem and suggest guidelines 
for the future policy to be adopted for tackling it. In 
pursuance of the recommendations of these committees, an 
appropriate administrative machinery was set up for 
implementation of family planning programmes which 
included the establishment of a Central Family Planning 
Board at the Centre and similar Boards in several States. 


During the First Five-Year Plan, the emphasis was laid 
on the rhythm method of planning the birth of children but this 
proved to be rather unreliable. During the Second Plan, the 
. Government adopted a clinical approach for the same purpose. 
The emphasis was now laid on the use of foam tablets and 
vasectomy. The number of clinics for rendering advice on the 
use of Contraceptives to women individually was increased 
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from 147 in the First Five Year Plan to 1650 in the Second 
Five Year Plan. This approach also did not produce the 
desired results for a variety of reasons, the more important 
among them being the shyness of Indian women to contact 
these specialised clinics for seeking advice on contraceptives. 


There are two other factors that deserve mention in this 
regard. Firstly, the financial provision made for the family 
planning programme during the First Five Year Plan was quite 
inadequate in view of the size of the country and the 
Magnitude of the problem. Surprisingly enough, even the 
small allocation could not be fully utilised. Secondly, at the 
end of the Second Plan it was realised that the assumed rate of 
growth of population on which the first two plans were based 
was highly underestimated as a result of which the 
development of economy fell far short of expectations. 


The Third Five Year Plan adopted the extension 
approach which sought to motivate both men and women 
towards the programme, since it was felt that in India 
Important decisions within the family were taken by men 
alone. Further, LUC.D. (Intra Uterine Contraceptive Device) 
was introduced for the first time in India. It gained immense 
popularity within the first two or three years of its introduction 
and for a time it appeared that this device would provide the 
necessary breakthrough in the population problem. However, 
it lost its popularity in a short period because of the ill-effects 
it started producing on the health and well-being of women. 
In any case, the results achieved during the Third Five Year 
Plan were not much below expectations. 


Family planning programmes were intensified during the 
fourth and subsequent Five Year Plans. They had been made 


target oriented and the financial allocations for them also 
registered a steep rise. 


Right from the beginning, the work in the field had been 
backed by propagation of the concept of a small family 
through the electronic and other media of communication. An 
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effort had been made to put across the message that planned 
approach to the birth of children contributed not only to the 
health, happiness and prosperity of the family but also the 
economic, social and educational development of the nation. 
Besides, the Government had also introduced a system of 
awards and incentives for the good work done by the States 
and voluntary organisations in the field of family planning. 
All these efforts were designed to bring down the annual 
increase of births form 2-5 to 1-5 per cent and the number of 
births from 40 per thousand to 20 per thousand. 


Results of Family Planning Programme 


It is true that we are still far from the target but the 
success that our efforts have achieved in curbing birth control 
has also not been inconsequential. It has been estimated that 
during the period 1966-67 alone, 1 crore births had been 
prevented through sterilisation of men and women and the use 
of I.U.C.D. and conventional contraceptives. There is also 
evidence of distinct change in the attitude of people 
particularly those living in urban areas, with regard to 
desirability of having small families. Surveys carried out in 
various parts of the country give us glimpses of a new 
awakening among them. A large majority of people including 
lower and middle classes are convinced about the need of a 
small family and are certainly receptive to the idea of having 
fewer children. It is, however, felt that there is yet no strong 
motivation on the part of masses in rural areas to accept it as a 
way of life. The lack of inner urge on their part to control the 
size of the families can be attributed to a number of factors 
which include their ignorance about the social and economic 
causes of their low standard of living, allied with their quasi- 
religious belief that child is a God’s gift. The continued high 
incidence of infant mortality among the backward and poorer 
sections of rural society makes it difficult for them to accept a 
small family norm. There is also a misconception among 
many of these people that sterilisation reduces sexual desire 
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and can even lead to impotency. Further, the people who are 
receptive to the idea of having fewer children, do not possess 
sufficient knowledge of the methods and devices of family 
planning. i‘ 

Future Tasks 


Now that we know the.causes of high birth rate in India 
and are also conscious of the factors that have inhibited our 
efforts to achieve the desired results in arresting the growth of 
population, we should be in a position to identify the areas that 
need attention on priority basis. Experience has shown us that 
a family planning programme is an educational and 
motivational programme. It is not enough to tell people what 
they do not know, it is necessary to teach them to behave as 
they do not behave. Under these circumstances, the extension 
approach adopted by our country for solving the population 
problems, appears to be quite correct. It is high time that this 
basic approach is properly oriented towards social groups 
because finally it is the community that, in its own interest, 
will have to make the individual and the family accept the 
social norm of a’small family. 


The success of any extension programme depends upon 
the ability and suitability of extension workers. We shall have 
to ensure that the men and women we pick up for this job, are 
not only devoted and dedicated to the cause but are also 
sufficiently tactful and resourceful to be able to motivate the 
people and make available to them family planning services 
and devices to sfift their particular requirements. Further, the 
village level extension workers should have necessary rural 
background and should be in a position to involve leaders of 
the community in this important task. 


India is predominantly an agricultural country and more 
than 70 per cent of her people live in rural areas. A very large 
number of them have a low standard of living and are steeped 
in illiteracy and bounded by traditional beliefs and practices. It 
would be illogical to expect them to take easily to. the modern 
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idea of family planning and small family norm. While it 
would not be an easy task for. the Government to raise 
appreciably their standard of living within a fixed time frame, 
it should be its primary task to make them literate and 
conscious of their social responsibilities so that they can 
realise intimate relationship between their economic hardships 
and larger families. Eradication of illiteracy should, therefore, 
receive top priority at the hands of the Government and 
voluntary organisations. 


Population Education 


Population education for students in our educational 
institutions is also of paramount importance which has so far 
not received the attention it deserves. More than 40 per cent 
of our entire population belongs to this category. It is this 
group which would strongly influence the population scene of 
the country in the next few decades. It is the reproductive 
behaviour of this section of population that should be a matter 
of urgent concern to us. All efforts should, therefore, be made 
to ensure that the students particularly those in schools, 
acquire the attitude and behaviour most conducive to a:check on 
the growth of population. Even otherwise, education has to be 
relevant to the needs and aspirations of people. From this 
point of view, population education should be made an _ 
integral part of our educational system. 


It would be relevant to add that it is much easier to make 
Students in their impressionable age, understand the 
population issues and help them develop healthy attitude in 
this regard, than the adults who over a period of time, acquire 
rigidity in their perceptions and beliefs. Further, it would not 
be expensive to make population education as part of our 
educational system particularly in view of the time and money 
that we spend on educating and motivating the adults, 


To round up the discussion on India’s population 
problems, it would be useful to spell out briefly the measures 
that have been or need to be taken to arrest unplanned growth 
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of population in our country today. They are : (i) prevention 
of early marriages ; (ii) self-control or use of contraceptives ; 
(iii) effective implementation of family planning programmes 
with particular reference to : (a) provision of clinical 
facilities ; (b) strengthening of extension services ; and (c) 
propagation of small family norm ; (d) provision of incentives 
and awards for outstanding family planning work ; and (e) 
introduction of population education in schools. 


We have'to pursue the family planning programmes and 


adopt the necessary measures for their implementation with all - 


the earnestness and urgency. We just cannot ignore or delay 
them, since “each year, every day and even a second is 
important because a baby is born (in India) every 14 seconds, 
57,000 babies are born every day and 21 million are born ina 
year”. 


5. SOCIAL INEQUALITIES IN INDIA 


~ Social inequalities have been bane of India’s life from 
times immemorial. Though they are not as acute today as in 
the years gone by, they persist in various degrees and in 
various forms among large sections of Indian society. Their 
Continuation in modern age when political and scientific 
thinking and industrial development militate against all kinds 
of social distinctions and discrimination, indicates how deep 
rooted has been their influence on Indian psyche. 


: We have already discussed in Volume I of this book, the 
origin and development of caste system in India as a result of 
which we have in our country a society based on principles of 
graded inequality which means elevation of some and 
degradation for others. The fact that even today India is by 
and large a caste ridden society, is primarily due to the 
religious sanction given to the system in the ancient times. 
Traditionally, Hindus have believed in Varnashram, the basis 
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of the caste system and the Karma theory which enjoins that a 
person is born in a particular caste as a result of his Karma or 
actions in his previous birth. The impact of Buddhism, 
Jainism and lately of Sikhism which disfavoured the caste 
system, has not been able to change the belief and attitude of 
large number of Hindus in the system. 


The grave injustice that the caste system has done to a 
very large segment of Indian population known as Shudras 
who formed the lowest strata of Hindu society, is perhaps its 
worst feature. Throughout’ centuries, these people have 
suffered the worst kind of discrimination. They were 
considered as untouchables in view of the menial tasks 
assigned to them in the caste system. “They have been the 
. tillers and the toilers of the land, a substantial part of our rural 
and urban proletariat and most exploited and oppressed 
section of a larger community of under-privileged”. During 
the British rule and even in free India, they have continued to 
be socially and economically backward. In pockets of rural 
India and even in some urban areas, they are still treated as 
untouchables; they are not allowed to draw water from the 
public wells and enter temples; in some cases even barbers 
would not shave them. This is indeed depressing state of 
affairs and amounts to blatant denial of human rights to such a 
. large majority of Indian citizens. 


The evil of untouchability has, no doubt, been under 
constant attack by Hindu reformers throughout Indian social 
history. Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of Indian Nation, was 
the greatest champion of the victims of this evil whom he 
called Harijans. He had even declared that “untouchability 
‘must die if Hinduism is to live; and if untouchability is to live; 
Hinduism has to die”. Jawaharlal Nehru had also realised that 
the social discrimination practised in this country stood in the 
way of modernity, socialism and democracy and prevented the 
nation from achieving its cherished ideal of national unity and 
integration. It would, however, be relevant to add that while 
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viewing untouchability as a hideous social evil, these social 
and political leaders did not appear to realise that 
untouchability was the ultimate social projection of the caste 
system and if it was to be uprooted from Indian soil, we shall 
have to grapple with and solve the immense and tenacious 
problem of castes and sub-castes which continue to occupy the 
subconscious of Indian mind, even though in practical terms 
they have become irrelevant in the modern world. 


Apart from these descendants of the lowest strata of 
Indian society, there are a large number of tribals who have 
also been victims of social degradation and economic 
exploitation. Together, they have been classified as Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and along with some other 
backward classes, constitute almost a quarter of Indian 
population. There cannot be two opinions about the fact that 
- Indians cannot be one united self-governing nation unless 
adequte safeguards are provided to protect the interests of such 
a massive minority. We have already talked about the 
Teservation of seats in legislative bodies and educational 
Institutions and the concrete measures that the Government has 
adopted for improving the social and economic status of SCs 
and STs but if the country is to achieve national unity and 
emotional integration, the majority community must display 
breadth of vision, generosity and practical wisdom for finding _ 
out a radical and urgent solution to the problems of these 
deprived masses of India. 


The SCs and STs have no doubt been worst victims of 
discrimination at the hands of the upper classes, but the higher 
castes have also considered other castes lower in social 
hierarchy, as inferior to them. The Brahmans have thus 
always enjoyed the most privileged position in Hindu society 
and have expected Kshatriyas, and other castes to show 
respect to them. The Kshatriyas have also taken pride in their 
superiority over Vaishyas and so on. Babasaheb Ambedkar, 
the messiah of depressed classes and one of the architects of 
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our Constitution had, therefore, described the caste system 


-among “Hindus: as “an ascending scale of reverence and a 


descending scale of contempt”. Not only that, there have 
been sub-castes even among these major castes and some 
groups in the same caste do not consider some other groups as 
socially equal to them. In Kerala, for example, the 
Namboodiri Brahmans have oftenclaimed social superiority 
over the Nairs: It may be relevant to point out that rigidity of 
caste system has encouraged many conversions from 
Hinduism to comparatively egalitarian religions like Islam and 
Sikhism and many members of SCs and STs have been 
prompted to join Christianity and Buddhism. 


The other religions in India do not have a system of 
castes like Hindus but among them also, certain groups 
consider themselves more faithful followers of their religions 
than others and thus practice a kind of religious 
discrimination. The hostility between Shias and Sunnis 
among Muslims and the contempt for Nirankaris among some 
Sikhs, can be quoted as examples in this regard. There have 
also been instances of certain educational institutions managed 
by aparticular religious community, giving admissions only to 
their co-religionists: or at least showing preference to them. 
Similarly, some States in the matter of employment as well as 
admissions to educational institutions give preference to 
persons domiciled in them, since they are considered ‘sons of 
the soil’ as against those born and residing in other States. 
Fortunately, the Central Government has been discouraging 
this practice particularly because the Indian Constitution 
prohibits discrimination against any citizen on the basis of 
religion or place of birth, in the matter of educational and 
employment opportunities. 


The British, during their rule in this country, always 
considered themselves as racially and socially superior to 
Indians and the latter were not allowed entry to certain clubs 
meant exclusively for the European community. This practice 
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could not obviously be sustained in free India but some kind 
of social discrimination has continued to be practised in 
certain exclusive clubs. This of course is gradually 
disappearing. 


All these inequalities have done incalculable harm to the 
cause of establishment of true democracy in India and earlier 
they are given up, the better would be the future of this 
country. 


6. PLANNING PROCESS IN INDIA 


It is only after achievement of Independence in 1947 that - 
India adopted a planned approach for overall national 
development. Planning, however, was not a new concept for 
the country. In the pre-Independence period the Indians had 
been impressed by the phenomenal success that the USA, 
Germany and more particularly, the Soviet Union had 
achieved through a process of planning. It may be useful to 
give a brief idea of some individual and institutional efforts 
which were made to prepare plans during the pre- 
Independence period, 


The first effort in this direction was perhaps made by Shri 
Viswesvaraiya, the renowned engineer and statesman who 
published his book ‘Planned Economy for India’ in 1934, in 
which he had presented a ten-year plan for economic 
development of the country. When the Congress ministries 
were functioning in many provinces of the country, a meeting 
of Ministers of Industries held in 1938 had felt that the 
problems of poverty and unemployment, of national 
development and Tegeneration could not be solved without 
rapid industrialisation, Accordingly, a National Planning 
Committee was appointed under the chairmanship of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru to draw a comprehensive scheme of national 
planning for this purpose. I: was the first attempt of this kind 
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to examine the fundamental economic problems of the country 
and draw up a coordinated plan for national economic 
regeneration. The Committee could not make much headway 
because of the commencement of Second World War in 1939. 
By the end of 1943, some of the leading industrialists from 
Bombay put forth a systematic scheme of economic planning 
before the country and followed it up with a second report in 
1945. This scheme was defective in the sense that it 
recommended maintenance of capitalist order in the society 
and laid too much emphasis on industries, to the detriment of 
agriculture. As if in contrast to the Bombay plan, there 
appeared, during this period, the Gandhian plan, based upon 
Gandhian philosophy of simplicity, non-violence, sanctity of 
labour, human.values etc. This plan was severely criticised by 
some economists and politicians since according to them it did 
not take the realities on the ground into consideration and was 
therefore impracticable. 


Prior to achievement of Independence, Indian economy 
had remained stagnant for almost half a century. As discussed 
in earlier chapters of this book, India was faced with many 
problems—the problems of poverty and unemployment, of 
illiteracy, ill-health and ignorance, of social and economic 
injustice and host of others. They were massive problems and 
were likely to acquire still greater dimensions if the problem 
of fast growing population was not tackled on priority basis. 
Further, they had to be tackled in the light of broader policy 
perspectives laid down in our constitution which expressed the 
peoples’ resolve to constitute India into a socialist and 
democratic republic and to secure to all its citizens, social and 
economic justice and equality of opportunity and thereby 
create an egalitarian society. 


The most pressing problem, for example, was of mass 
poverty and unemployment which could be tackled through 
increase in productivity and national income and its more 
equitable distribution. This required simultaneous 
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development of agriculture, industry, power, transport and 
communications. Similarly, there was a need for undertaking 
massive programmes of education, eradication of illiteracy, 
development of human resources arid improvement of health 
of the people. Specific programmes weré also required to 
raise the social and economic standard of the vast sections of 
backward people who, for centuries, had been victims of 
social discrimination and economic exploitation. And, of 
course, there was an urgent need for undertaking massive 
programmes of family planning to check the fast growth of 
population. 


These problems were complicated and did not admit of 
any instant or adhoc solution. They called for planned and 
- Well-coordinated scientific approach. It was necessary to lay 
down short and long term targets to be achieved during 
specific periods. Fortunately for India, we had people at the 
helm of affairs who believed in planning process and they 
were led by a person no less than: Jawaharlal Nehru who had 
full faith in planned economy and adoptidn of scientific 


methods and techniques for finding solutiuns to the problems 
mentioned above. 


Soon after the adoption of Indian Constitution by the 
Constituent Assembly, the Government seť up a National 
Planning Commission in March 1950. In the light of the 
Directive Principles of State Policy laid down in the 
Constitution and the Fundamental Rights guaranteed to the 
People, the Commission set out the following four objectives 
for planning in India : 


1. To increase production to the maximum possible so aS 


to achieve highest level cf national and per capita 
income; 


to achieve full employment; 


3. to reduce disparities in income; and 
4. to provide social justice. 
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The Planning process started in India on Ist April, 1951 
when the First Five Year Plan (F.Y.P.) was launched. Since 
then we have been formulating five years plans, one after the 
other, except during 1966-67 to 1968-69and again in 1978-79 
and 1979-80 when due to special circumstances, we followed 
annual plans. Thus by March 1990, we have completed 7 
F.Y.Ps and 5 annual plans. Apart from the basic and long 
term objectives which are common for all plans, each F.Y.P. 
emphasised some short term objectives depending upon the 
areas which needed to be handled on priority basis or which 
merited special attention in the light of experience that we 
gained while implementing the previous plans. The First Plan 
emphasisedagricultural development, rehabilitation of refugees 
and control of inflation. The Second Plan laid stress on the 
development of basic and heavy industries. The Third Plan 
aimed at’ expansion of basic industries like steel, fuel and 
power and to achieve self-sufficiency in agricultural 
production but because of India’s conflict with China and 
Pakistan during those years, the emphasis was shifted to the 
defence and development. The Fourth Plan stressed 
progressive attainment of equality with social justice and the 
provision of national minimum for the weaker sections of 
society. This emphasis was continued in Fifth and Sixth Plans 
as part of the Government’s declared objective of ‘Garibi 
Hatao’. Food, work and productivity were accepted as three 
basic priorities for the Seventh Plan. 


Notwithstanding the fact that India could achieve some 
major targets only in respect of First and Sixth Plans, the 
Overall development and the progress that the country has 
registered since Independence are indeed creditable. We have 
already outlined India’s major achievements in various fields 
in the Introduction to this book (Volume I). Besides, the 
various Plans have helped us to increase the national income 
at 1970-71 prices, from Rs. 16,731 crores in 1950-51 to Rs- 
57, 243 crores in 1985-86 ; the land under irrigation from 2.09 
crore hectares to 5.39 crore hectares and generation of power 
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from 2,300 Mega watts to 50,904 Méga watts during the same 
period. By 1985, we had been able to supply electricity. to 
about 4 lakh out of a total of about 6 lakh villages. The 
number of educational institutions in the country during these 
35 years has increased from 2.31 lakhs to 7.55 lakhs and the 
number of literates from 16.6 per cent to over 36 per cent of 
our people, despite more than hundred per cent increase in 
population. 


It may be relevant to mention that the Planning 
Commission at the Centre is the apex body responsible for 
formulating national plans and keeping a close watch on 
growth trends in the various sectors of our economy. It has its 
Own subject specialists but it also draws upon the technical 
knowledge and experience available in various ministries of 
the Government of India and outside experts as and when 
necessary. The National Development Council is another 
body consisting of the Union Cabinet Ministers, the State 
Chief Ministers and the members of the Commission and is 


headed by the Prime Minister. The Council prescribes — 


guidelines for the formulation of national plans, makes an 
assessment of the resources required ior them, considers the 
Plans as formulated by the Commission and reviews their 
working from time to time. It also ensures planned 
development of various parts of the country. 


The Planning Commission and the National Development 
Council, after having formulated and worked out a number of 
F.Y.Ps. have come to the conclusion that it would be advisable 
to Associate grass root level workers for planning for different 
„areas of the country. This would not only make the approach 
more realistic but would also ensure the participation of the 
community in effective implementation of the various 
programmes and activities included in the plans. The 
Planning Commission has also been conscious of the need to 
promote plan consciousness among the people in general. In 
this context, many universities had encouraged promotion of 
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Planning Forums in colleges with a view to promoting concept 
of planning among the students and also enlisting their 
assistance and cooperation in carrying out certain community 
welfare programmes. This is an idea which also deserve to be 
popularised among senior secondary students in schools. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Describe the factors which lead to the economic growth of 
a country. 


2. Describe. the measures adopted by the government to 
alleviate poverty and remove unemployment. 


3. “Without literacy and an organised programme of adult 
education, it is not possible to have that range and speed of 
economic and social development which a developing 
country like ours needs.” Discuss in detail. 


4. Describe the means necessary for éradicating illiteracy and 
promoting adult education in India. 


5. What, in your opinion,are the causes of high birth rate in 
India? $ : 

6. Discuss the important programmes that need to be 
implemented on priority basis for arresting rapid growth of 
Indian population in future, with particular reference to 
extension programme and population education programme 
for students. 


7. Discuss in detail the close relationship between the 
population growth and social and economic development of 
a country. : 


8. Discuss in detail the main social inequalities in India. 


9. Describe briefly the planning process followed in India. 
How far has it helped us to achieve our objectives ? 
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INDIA’S COMMON CULTURAL 
HERITAGE 


“Culture is the widening of the mind and of the spirit. It 
is never a narrowing of the mind or a restriction of the human 
Spirit or the country’s spirit.” 


— Jawaharlal Nehru 


“India’s cultural history of several thousand years shows 
that the subtle but strong thread of unity which runs through 
the infinite multiplicity of her life, was not woven by. RECESS OF 
Pressure of power groups but the vision of seers, the YE of 
Saints, the speculations of philosophers, and the imagination 
of poets and artists and that these are the only means which 
can be used to make this national unity wider, stronger and 
more lasting.” 


—Abid Hussain 


“Never in the world, hatred ceases by hatred, hatred 
ceases by love.” 


—Mahatma Buddha 


“This man belongs to us and that to others’ is the thinking 
of narrow minded people. The large hearted people consider 
the entire world as their family.” 


aE RIS do hy So ie Ty Se 
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1. MEANING OF CULTURE 


Culture means different things to different people. It is, 
therefore, used in various and varied senses. The sense in 
‘which it is most frequently used is good taste and refined 
manners. But it is also used to denote physical expressions of 
good taste and refined manners such as artistic and literary 
creations, performing arts, paintings, buildings etc. Some 
people use it to express mode of life and living while others 
consider social and religious concepts as part of culture. 
Again, collective institutions, codes and systems are also 
known as cultural objects. ! 


To a lesser or greater degree, culture includes all these 
and perhaps much more. Culture can thus be defined as “a 
sense of ultimate values possessed by a particular society as 
expressed in its collective institutions, by its individùal 
members in their dispositions, feelings, attitudes and manners 
as well as in significant forms which they give to material , 
objects”, 


In India, from times immemorial, there has been a 
common spiritual outlook on life to which various races and 
religions have made contribution. Thus a subtle but strong 
thread. of unity has been Tunning all through the infinite 
multiplicity of our life. For an analytical description of India’s 
common cultural heritage, in the light of its definition given 
above, it would be necessary to trace her cultural history of 
several thousand years. 


2. EVOLUTION OF INDIAN CULTURE 


The €ntry of Aryans into north India, who -presumably 
came from central Asia, marks the first significant event in the 
history of Indian Culture. It took place round about 2000 B.C. 
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The hymns to the gods, which are believed to have been 
composed between 1500 B.C. and 1000 B.C. by the Aryan 
sages and seers, together formed the Rig Veda which is not 
only an ancient scripture of Hindus but also is the earliest 
extant record of human créativity. The contemporary religious 
and cultural life of Aryans was deeply influenced by the Rig 
Veda, which incidentally is the most important source of all 
that we know about that period. 


The archaeological. discoveries made in 1921 at 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa, which are now a part of Pakistan, 
revealed that prior to the advent of Aryans into India, there 
existed a highly developed urban civilisation in the Indus 
valley. The town planning which provided for straight streets, 
lined by houses made of burnt bricks, water tanks, private 
bathrooms and an excellent drainage system, was the most 
striking features of that Civilisation. At the same time or 
perhaps a few centuries earlier, a Dravidian civilisation and 
culture had been prospering in the southern India. The 
Dravidians had made considerable progress in agriculture, 
weaving of cotton and woollen clothes and manufacture of 
gold and silver ornaments inlaid with precious stones. The 
historians have discovered a marked resemblance between the 
Dravidian and the Indus Valley civilizations in certain vital 
Tespects which was possibly the result of cultural and 
commercial contacts between them. 


Aryan Culture and Religion 


In the north, Aryans were laying the foundation of anew 
culture infused with vigour and vitality. Before coming to 
India, they had started worshipping natural phenomena. They 
were delighted with the delicate beauty of the unveiling dawn 
and the splendour of the rising sun. They felt grateful to the 
sun, moon and the rain for the favours they showered on them 
in the form-of heat, light and exuberance of growth on their 
lands. They were awed by the majesty of mighty mountains 
and fast flowing rivers and trembled before the fierce on- 
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slaught of the storms. Fire was their eternal friend. Indra, 
Agni, Varuna, Mitra, Surya, Savitri, Usha, Vayu etc——the 
personifications of different phenomena of nature became 
their gods. They tried to propitiate and placate them through 
various Yajnas (sacrifices). 


In India, the Aryans continued to worship their gods and 
sing hymns to them. Though they had not reached any 
significant level of material civilization, their religious 
consciousness was of higher order than that of other ancient 
people. Aided by the benevolent forces of nature, the fertile 
plains of north India gave them and their cattle enough to eat. 
They had, therefore, sufficient time to speculate about the 
creation and the creator, the true purpose of human existence 
and the life after death. Their meditation, extending over long 
period of time, made them see the reality of unity among the 
diversity of natural phenomena and feel the presence of 
nature’s God behind the visible world of nature. 


The search for one behind the many, was a tremendous 
search that our ancient thinkers undertook in India and - 
discovered the spiritual truth of the one behind the many. 


This was a great truth which was endorsed and reinforced 
by subsequent teachers and thinkers, until it became an 
important cultural inheritance of people in our country. The 
spirit of harmony, the spirit of concord, the spirit of not only 
tolerance but also of active acceptance, became an integral 
part of Indian nature, particularly when Indians were called 
upon to react to other religions. 


It is often observed that the Indian culture is spiritual. 
This means that Indians, as a nation, attach great-importance 
to spirituality. All along in the history of our country, we have 
shown the greatest respect to those who were spiritually great. 
We did honour our kings, our intellectuals and our heroes but 


` we showed far greater respect to our seers and saints who had 


mastered the higherst spiritual truths. Even in the 20th 
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century, if Gandhiji could win over the confidence and respeci 
of millions and millions of his countrymen, it was not because 
he was a great political leader or a distinguished intellecutal 

l (though these qualities in him were valued by a large number 
of people) but because he was a Mahatma, a saint, a man of 
God.. 


Our epics, Ramayana and Mahabharata and other literary 
works reveal that even our kings and emperors went to the 
family priests and the revered to seek their guidance and 
blessings in the matters relating to the discharge of their royal 
duties. : 


Synthesis of Aryan and Dravidian Cultures 


When. the Aryans were experimenting with higher truths 
about the inner life of man, they came into contact with the 
Dravidians, the inhabitants of southern part of our country. 
The Aryans made a great impact on their mode of living and 
ways of thinking and they in turn were also greatly influenced 
by urban civilization and culture of the Dravidians. The 
Aryans took to the South, their Vedic wisdom and their 
language, the fore-runner of classical Sanskrit and also the 
Knowledge of their gods and sacred rituals, ‘The Dravidian 
gods and goddesses and the Dravidian ideas and customs also 
became a part of Aryan culture. The fusion of two teligions 
and cultures gave birth to a new vedic Hindu religion and 
culture. Every Indian of today is a product of this new culture. 


The synthesis of two desparate types’ of religions and 
Cultures, was indeed a unique experience for the Indians and 
this assimilation and Synthesis of different religions and 
Cultures, became almost a tradition of our people which was 
followed in the Succeeding centuries of Indian history and 
which led to the enrichment of lives of the participants in the 
great experiment of intermingling and harmonization. 


——— 
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Interaction with Foreigners 


During the thousand-year period between 500 B.C. and 
500 A.D. a number of races including Persians, Greeks, Sakas, 
Kushans and Huns forced their way into India from the north- 
west and established their rule for temporary periods. 
Practically all of them influnced, to some extent, Indian 
religions, traditions, customs and conventions. and were in 
turn, influenced by them. The Greeks, for example, left 
behind them a beautifully minted standard coinage which 
facilitated the prosperous international trade during the 
Kushan era. The Kushans themselves were responsible for 
their wonderful contribution in the form of Gandhara School 
of Art which subsequently served as powerful medium for 
interpreting and spreading the message of Buddhism which 
had made ‘a great impact on this brave and restless Asiatic 
race. Those among them who chose to stay in India and make 
this country as their permanent home,were Indianised in due 
course of time and their succeeding generations became an 
integral part of our society and religion. During the earlier 
centuries too, a large number of foreigners had come to India 
either as traders and missionaries or as refugees who had 
suffered persecution in their own countries for their religious 
beliefs. They included Christians, Jews and Zoroastrians. 
They were not merely tolerated but were shown due 
consideration. Actually Parsis in India, practising Zoroastrian 
faith, constitute today a small well-knit community which is 
highly respected’ by other Indians for their excellent 
contribution to industrial, economic and cultural developments 
in our country. 


Synthesis of Hindu and Muslim Religions 


The Muslim conquerers came to India in a number of 
waves between the 8th and 16thcentury. While the earlier 
invaders had been lured by the riches of India and had come 
with the intention of looting and taking the country’s wealth 
back to their native lands, most of those who came after them, 
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established their kingdoms in this country. India was thus 
divided into small independent states till the Mughals came on 
the scene and established a powerful empire which held sway 
over large parts of northern and central India. The earlier 
invaders with the help of brute force, ruthlessly put down any 
Opposition to their designs on the riches of this country and 
this antagonised large sections of local populace who 
happened to be Hindus. The hand of reconciliation was, 
however, extended by the founders of Mughal empire who 
believed in religious tolerance. By that time, many points of 
contact were established between the two communities and 


that facilitated development of better understanding between 
them. 


The essential attributes of Islam were the unity of God, 
unconditional submission to Him, devotion to Him attainable 
through prayer and fasting and obedience of moral law laid 
down by Him. The Hindus found some of these ideas similar 
to those of Vedantic philosophy and were naturally attracted 
by them. The rise of Sufism among Muslims and Bhakti wave 
among Hindus were indeed healthy developments during the 
Mughal period, since the exponents of these two movements 
were motivated and inspired by the devotional and other 
common ethical attributes of the two religions. The new 
movement found its fullest expression in Guru Nanak. His 
emphasis on submission to God’s will as the ultimate means 
of realization and his opposition to caste system and ritualism 
touched a sympathetic cord in the hearts of both Hindus and 
usins, many of whom became his followers. Apart from 
the nine Sikh Gurus who followed Guru Nanak in succession, 
many Sufis and saints. belonging to the two major 
communities, propagated more or less the same precepts and 
thus helped in bringing about a synthesis between Hinduism 
and Islam. Muin-ud-Din Chishti, Baba Farid and Nizam-ud- 
Din Auliya, are some of the better known names among the 
Sufis. Kabir and Dadu were the other saints who tried to 
bridge the gap between Hindus and Muslims. Chaitanya 
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Mahaprabhu, Tuka Ram, Nam Dev, Mira Bai, were those 
Hindu Bhaktas or saints who preached the path of single- 
minded devotion to the Lord, to achieve eternal bliss and 
happiness. These sufis and saints approached the people 
‘through the medium of devotional songs and poems composed 
in regional and local languages and thus they made a 
significant contribution towards promotion of languages and 
literature which was secular in character and laid great stress 
on synthesis and devotion to God. Thus Sufism and Bhakti . 
movements were in line with the age-old Indian tradition 
which, since the dawn of history had believed in and worked 
for synthesising and assimilating different religions and 
cultures. 


Impact of Hinduism on Indian Social and Cultural Life 


We shall now discuss how far the different religions 
which originated in India or were introduced by those who 
came from outside the country, have influenced the thought 
processes and social and cultural pattern of lives of our people. 
We have already discussed in some detail the early Aryan 
discovery that there is a profound unity behind the bewildering 
diversity of human beings in the form of one infinite Brahman 
or Atman (Soul). This helped Indians to see and appreciate the 
unity in diversity and made them more tolerant of religions 
and beliefs practised by other people. This also facilitated 
assimilation and synthesis of various religions and cultures in 
India which led to development of a rich composite culture in 
our country. We have also explained that spiritual greatness 
has always commanded greater respect in our country than 
physical strength, intellectual excellence or earthly 
possessions. This has led us to honour spiritualists belonging 
to various faiths. Consequently we have had a galaxy of great 
spiritual luminaries throughout our history and we gave a 
positive response to their message, which stood in contrast to 
the persecution that the spiritual innovators suffered in some 
other countries. 
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The doctrines of Rebirth and Karma propounded in the 
philosophical works of Hindus known as Upanishads and 
Bhagavadgita have made a tremendous impact on the social 
and political life of Indians. According to the doctrine of 
Rebirth, the soul is indestructible. On death, it transmigrates 
into other bodies and forms. Death, therefore, amounts only to 
change of form. The theory of Karma lays down that all our 
joys and sufferings are the result of actions performed by us in 
our previous births. The worst of tragedies that befall human 
beings, are thus attributed to the evil deeds performed by them 
in their previous births. The implicit belief in the ‘fruits of 
actions’ has been a source of great solace and relief to the 
Hindus during the worst of times. The absence of such 
Sustainable force in other societies has made their people feel 
that they are mere toys in the hands of cruel fate and therefore 
at times of acute physical and mental suffering, they find 
themselves utterly helpless, inconsolable and frustrated. That 
is perhaps the reason that the Indians are comparatively less 
inclined to commit suicide even when they are victims of the 
worst of human tragedies. The doctrine that all of us reap 
fruits of our actions, have often prompted them to strive after 
good, rather than evil. The belief in immortality of soul has 


helped them to adopt a purposeful and constructive attitude 
towards life. 


However, the implicit belief in the pre-determined 
inevitability of happenings can and has led to compiacency 
among people and that is why perhaps the Indians have rarely 
reacted. violently to: sufferings caused to them as a result of 
gross economic and _ social injustice. For this reason, 


upheavals like French Revolution have not happened in our 
country. 


The inter-relationship between the actions and their fruits 
has had another Significant implication. It meant that every 
person, irrespective of his social and economic status, could 
aspire to a better and richer life after rebirth, through 
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performance of good and noble deeds. This imparted a sense 
of dignity to all individuals. 


Bhagvadgita also lays stress on performing one’s duty 
for its own sake, without desiring or caring for its fruits, 
simply because the results and fruits of actions are beyond the 
control of human beings. All the ills and sufferings in life are 
caused by the fact that our actions do not bear the desired 
fruits and our efforts do not bring the expected results. It is 
indeed difficult for average humans to live up to the ideal 
preached in Gita but those who, through strict control of their 
mental faculties, are able to regulate their lives in accordance 
with this principle, lead a life full of bliss. They are free from 
all ills and anxieties and maintain an equilibrium in pain and 
pleasure, loss and gain and defeat and victory. 


Buddhist and Jain Influence 


In the sixth century B.C., Buddhism and Jainism added a 
new emphasis to Upanishadic teachings. These two off- 
shoots of Hinduism believe that men, animals, birds and in 
fact all the minutest things that move or breathe, are 
expressions of one life-force. A new tenderness for the animal 
world was born in the minds of human beings and the doctrine 
of Ahimsavor non-violence not only became an article of faith 
with millions of followers of these two religions but also 
became a significant part of the spiritual heritage of India. 


This new concept had far reaching implications. It 
changed the course of history of India and exerted profound 
influence on other people of Asia. In comparatively short 


. period of time, Buddhism spread not only to India’s 


neighbouring countries but also to China and Japan and evén 
Central Asia. Buddha, the founder of this religion, believed in 
the fundamental truth that “never in the. world, hatred ceases 
by hatred, hatred ceases by love”, He was against elaborate 
rituals and caste system. He exhorted his followers to adopt a 
moral code and laid emphasis on universal love and 
brotherhood. z 
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Among. Indian emperors, Ashoka was the greatest 
exponent of Buddhism. His love and consideration for his. 
people, his efforts to spread the cult of non-violence and right 
conduct, his tolerance of others' faiths, his belief in spiritual 
rather than physical conquest, and above all his irreproachable 
personal conduct,entitled him to a place of honaur not only in 
the history of India but also in the history of the world. 


H.G. Wells, in his ‘An outline of World History’ has 
described Ashoka, in the following glowing terms : 


“Among the tens of thousands of names of monarchs that 
crowd the columns of history, their majesties and 
graciousnesses and serenities and royal highnesses and the 
like, the name of Ashoka shines and shines almost alone, a 
star. From Volga to Japan, his name is still honoured. China, 
Tibet and even India, though it has left his doctrine, preserve 
the tradition of his greatness”. 


It is indeed Ashoka’s tradition of non-violence, universal 
love and tolerance for all religions that has continued to 
influence his countrymen during the last two thousand years. 
It was indeed the cult of non-violence that Mahatma Gandhi, 
the Father of the Nation, used with telling effect to win 
freedom for his country from the British imperialists. 


Self-control, good to others, compassion and sympathy 
for the distressed, are the other’ virtues on which Buddhism 
__ laid special emphasis. These along with humility, respect for 

spiritual values, love for truth and justice, confidence ee 
devotion to the ‘Guru’ and quést for knowledge, constitute the 
basis of Indian culture. Not that these virtues were ne. 
practised by other people, but the dedication that the ancient 
Indians—the rich and the poor, the rulers and the ruled—have 
shown towards them, was rather rare. Further, the people in 
our country practised them as part of their religious duty and 
some of them did so almost to a fault. 
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The Indians’ belief in universal brotherhood has never 
permitted them to indulge in irrational glorification of their 
own creeds or faiths or their country. Indians have never 
believed in what may be called aggressive nationalism, which 
gave birth to imperialist and fascist tendencies in the powerful 
military regimes of Germany, Japan and Italy during earlier 
part of this century. The expansionist designs of these 
countries were directly responsible for the tragic Second 
World War. We, Indians have been liberal in giving to others 
what we had and have been grateful in accepting what others 
gave us. The numerals and the decimal system which became 
the basis of modern mathematics throughout the world, was 
our contribution. Our Panchatantra and Jataka stories, 
provided a base to the folk tales of many other countries. The 
following statement made almost 1500 years ago very aptly 
describes our mental attitude in this regard : ‘ 


‘This man belongs to us and that to others’ is the thinking 
of narrow-minded people. The large hearted people consider 
the entire world as their family’. 


Impact of Islam 


The impact that Islam made on the social and cultural life 
of the country has been more pronounced than the influence 
exerted by any other religion. As a matter of fact, the fusion 
of Hindu and Islamic cultures, or Samudra-Sangam (the 
joining of the oceans) as Dara Shikoh, a Mughal prince called 
it, gave birth to a new culture which has been known as 
Hindustani culture. Islam was democratic in nature and 
emphasised » social equality and fraternity. The social 
organisation of Islam appealed particularly to lower castes of 
Hindus and a large number of them embraced that religion. 
During the earlier part of Muslim rule in India, many Hindus 
were also converted to Islam through force of arms. Actually 
a very large number of Muslims in India and even in Pakistan, 
are the descendants of Muslim converts from Hinduism. In 
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Kashmir practically every second Muslim has had a Hindu 
grandfather or a great grandfather. 


The root of a common culture is always a common 
language. In the 13th century, the mixture of Persian, with a 
dialect of western Hindi spoken in and around Delhi had 
produced a new language which subsequently came to be 
known as Urdu. Both Hindus and Muslims have enriched this 
beautiful language with literature—both in poetry and 
prose—of which any nation would be proud. 


Actually languages as media of communication and 
literature have served as a great unifying force in bringing the 
followers of the two religions nearer to each other. The 
Muslim Sultans of North India and some southern states 
encouraged translations of Hindu religious works into Persian 
and local languages. The translations of the Ramayana, 
Mahabharata and Bhagavadgita into Persian were undertaken 
during this period. This trend had gained further strength and 
momentum during the Mughal period, when translations of 
religious and scientific works were undertaken both by Hindus 
and Muslims jointly and separately. snese works included 
Atharva Veda and Lilavati,a classical work on Mathematics, 
besides the two epics. During the reign of Shah Jahan, Prince 
Dara Shikoh, who was particularly fond of Hindu philosophy, 


made the Upanishads, Bhagavadgita and Yogavashishta 
available in Persian. 


Persian, initially the language of Muslims and 
subsequently adopted as the official language by the Muslim 
rulers, had also been fairly popular among the Hindus. A very 
large number of Hindus, particularly those, who, in some way 
or the other were associated with the administration of the 
State, achieved high proficiency in Persian. They produced 
translations of ancient Indian works and also original literary 
creations in this language. So much so that some of the 
Maratha Hindu rulers also adopted it as a State language. 
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3. A COMPOSITE INDIAN CULTURE 


Art and architecture are also important spheres in which 
the synthesis of Hindu and Muslim cultures made the most 
significant contribution. This constitutes the finest specimen 
of India’s cultural heritage. Among the fine arts, music is an 
area in which a perfect harmony of taste and sentiment 
between Hindus and Muslims had already developed during 
the period of the Delhi Sultanate. So when the Mughals came 
on the scene, they found a common national musical art as an 
accomplished fact. They promoted it through their generous 
patronage. Sultan Hussain Sharqui is a well-known name in 
music. He is said to have invented a new musical style called 
Khayal which was and continues to be equally popular among 
Muslims and Hindus. The Muslims, with a refined taste, had 
particular weakness for Dhrupad, the classical Hindu style. 
The Muslim Sufis and the Hindu saints belonging to the 
Bhakti movement made significant contribution to the 
popularisation of devotional music. This was the medium in 
which they expressed their deep feelings and experiences. 


The community of musical feeling and the appreciation 
and recognition that the distinguished musicians belonging to 
different castes and religions receive today at the hands of all 
the communities, irrespective of their faiths, shows that the 
hearts of Indians beat in unison and that a fundamental 
cultural. consciousness among the people constitutes a 
permanent basis for their common culture. 


Architecture was another field which gave the greatest 
opportunity to the Muslim and Hindu minds to influence each 
other. During earlier period of the Muslim rule, the kings had 
the resources and fondness for good and artistic buildings. 
But the architects available to them for giving physical shape 
to their conceptions, were Hindus and, therefore, the buildings 
of the Islamic concept, were recast in the mould of Hindu 
mind. Thus the process of blending of Muslim and Hindu 
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styles of architecture took place almost unconsciously. The 
Jama Masjid of Ajmer bears the imprint of Jain temples on 
Mount Abu. The magnificent Qutub Minar in Delhi, which is 
Islamic in general conception, bears a resemblance to the 
pillars of the Gupta era.. The Arabic text on this monument is 
in the Kurfic style of calligraphy, but it has been decorated 
with flowers, wreaths and baskets which clearly indicate the 
direct influence of the North Indian Hindu and Jain styles. 


The process of blending Hindu and Muslim elements in 
architecture which had begun in the earlier period of the Delhi 
Sultanate, was perfected by the originality of mind and 
breadth of vision of the Mughal emperors. The great Mughal 
emperor, Akbar himself attempted in this field a synthesis of 
the Turco-Persian Muslim architecture with the Hindu Indian 
architecture and created the graceful Mughal style which 
seemed to combine beauty and tranquility. The domes of the 
magnificent mosque in Fatehpur Sikri, for example, reveal the 
influence of the Jain style and so do the domes of the mosque 
located at Mount Abu. The tomb of Akbar at Sikandra (Agra) 
has its arches and domes built in Muslim style and the general 
pattern is clearly that of Buddhist Viharas, The perfect works 
of architecture created by Shah Jahan are the finest specimens 
of Mughal style of architecture, which was conceived and 
promoted by Akbar. 


Paintings, like architecture, also developed into a new 
style, through the blending of the charming aspects of the 
Turco-Iranian with the old Indian style. During the Delhi 
Sultanate, painting did not flourish among Muslims because of 
the réligious restrictions.. The Hindus, however, made great 
strides in this field. The traditions of Ajanta had changed and 
a new Rajput style had developed as a result of the 
encouragement given by the Rajput rulers. The subjects 
selected for this art were generally confined to the episodes 


from the epics, Ramayana and Mahabharata,and the legends 
about Shri Krishna etc. 
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The Mughals were, however, great lovers of painting. 


- They had acquired proficiency in this art even before they 


came to India. Humayun had brought with him two talented 
painters, Mir Syed Ali and Khwaja Abdus Samad. Painting 
thus received a great fillip during the Mughal period, 
particularly during the reign of Akbar. He set up a school of 
painting with over 1000 artistes. During his period, the 
blending of forceful simplicity of Hindu style and the delicacy 
of Persian style took place, giving birth to a new Mughal style 
of paintings. The Mughal style also laid emphasis on 
illustrating secular subjects. 

Jahangir was not only a patron of art but himself an artist. 
During his period, painting achieved new heights. Both Hindu 
and Muslim artistes contributed to the development of this art. 
Their scope had now extended far beyond the illustrations of 
old tales and legends. It included actual battles, hunting and 
love scenes, the courts of kings and pictures of men, animals, 
plants and flowers. The illustration of incidents of daily life 
was also-a specific feature of the newly developed style. 
Importance was given to miniature paintings during _ this 
period. Paintings of Shah Jahan’s period are marked by a high 
degree of ornamentation. An album containing miniatures of 
the Mughal royal family was prepared during this period. 

It is not certain as to what extent, Aurangzeb gave 
personal encouragement to painting. After his death,artistes 
moved to provincial capitals and the art continued to flourish 
in the form of provincial schools like the Deccan School, Hill 
School, Rajput School etc. 


Impact of English Culture 

Britishers who replaced the Mughals as rulers of the 
country, were too remote in thought from their subjects, yet 
they influenced Indian life and thinking for the good or the 
worse in a big way. Western democratic ideas gained wide 
currency. The new schools opened by Christian missionaries, 
no doubt favoured conversions to Christianity but ‘they 
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widened the scope of knowledge imparted in the pathashalas 
and madarasas, by adding history, geography and some other 
useful subjects to the syllabi followed in traditional 
educational institutions. The new institutions set up by the 
Britishers, filled the vacuum in respect of education of girls to 
whom previously the privilege of education was generally 
denied. The building of hospitals fulfilled, to some extent, an 
urgent need and benefited the country in a general way. 


Material and industrial development, though initially 
undertaken in the interest of British capitalists, proved useful 
for the country in more than one way. The railway trains, 
banks, factories, municipal sanitation, public transport system, 
communications—all these helped to break down social 
Prejudices and social differences since their benefits were 


available to all people irrespective of their religion, caste, 
colour or sex. 


The western education through the medium of English 
facilitated understanding and appreciation of modern western 
culture which Tepresented self-respect, self-control, moral 
courage and the spirit of sportsmanship. It also laid emphasis 
on free and objective thinking, personal liberty, the scientific 
spirit of enquiry and the will to harness the forces of nature in 
the service of human happiness. It also helped towards the 
development of a new concept of individual and national 
freedom and promoted training in the democratic techniques 
of public life which proved significant for our future political 
and cultural development. 


Some good and great men, who took a leading part in 
political liberation and social and cultural regeneration of the 
country, were greatly impressed and influenced by these 
features of the English education and western culture. The 
credit, in their case, also goes to the exceptional merit of 
individual teachers, British as well as Indian, who taught them 
and also to their own extraordinary talent. Many of these 
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distinguished Indians had also drunk deep at the fountains of 
ancient Indian culture and religious philosophy. 


One of the earliest of this vanguard of modem thinkers 
was Raja Ram Mohan Roy who supported the rights of family. 
inheritance, monogamous marriages, freedom of speech and 
expression and education in English language. He also led a 
crusade against Hindu ritualism and the cruel practice of Sati. 
Ramakrishna and his chief disciple Swami Vivekananda, 
carried the message of spiritual heritage of their country to 
large number of people in India and abroad. Bal Gangadhar 


Tilak who declared that freedom was his birth right, brought 
about a new awakening among the people, with his 
uncompromising demand for complete political freedom. The 
unique contributions made by Gandhiji and Jawaharlal Nehru 
towards securing Independence for the country and laying: 
stable foundations for-its bright future are well-known. The 
work that they did for the social, educational and cultural 
uplift of their countrymen has received universal recognition. 
Mahatma Gandhi's relentless campaign against untouchability, 

_ communalism and many social evils that had dodged Indian 
society for centuries and Nehru's uncompromising attitude 
towards superstition, obscurantism, fanaticism and his 
passionate plea for social and economic justice for the people, 
made a strong impact on their countrymen. 


It appears fitting to recall in this context, the name of 
some other giants like Dadabhai Naoroji, G.K. Gokhale, Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Pheroze Shah Mehta, Ranade and Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, who made significant contributions towards 
political emancipation and social and cultural regeneration of 
their fellow Indians. ; 

The teaching of English in India, which was initially 
Started to meet the requirements of British rulers, proved a 
blessing in disguise. It provided a common platform to the 
Indian national leaders to discuss and decide Strategies for 
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carrying on struggle for the country’s freedom. It has since 
served as an effective medium of higher education. In view of 
its wide usage at the international level, it has helped some 
brilliant Indians to avail themselves of the important scientific 
and technological developments made in other parts of the 
world and at the same time make their own significant 
contributions in these fields. It has also enabled many people 
to study and appreciate rich English literature and obtain first- 
hand knowledge about the history, civilisation and culture and 
also social and political institutions of many other western 
countries. 


The educational institutions established by the British 
Government and the Christian missionaries were not an 
unmixed blessing. They were primarily designed to propagate 
Christianity and promote English language and the western 
culture. Their aim was also to produce such Indians who 
could man the lower levels of the British administrative 
hierarchy and remain ever loyal to the British rulers. The 
British educational policy met with eminent success in the 
matter of achieving its objectives. The majority of people 
from middle classes who went to these educational 
institutions, did acquire some knowledge and skills which was 
sufficient enough to work as babus in government offices; but 
most of them remained ‘half-baked’ so far as imbibing of 
Western culture was concerned. The culture that emerged in 
this way was not the real English culture but an Indian variety 
of colonial culture. The primary reason for such a 
development was that the English men who were sent to 
India to administer education, were not educationists and 
scholars of a high quality and calibre; and further they 
regarded it beneath their dignity to have any social contact 
with the taught. The personal knowledge of educated Indians 
about the English culture was thus limited to such superficial 
phenomenon as the dress, food and general outward way of 
living or the unsociability of the British rulers which they tried 
to copy with a vengeance. Thus we had a class of poor, blind 
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imitators of outward manners and habits of English men 
without acquiring the finer traits of their character. This 
made them aggressive, arrogant, superficial and materialists, 
cut off completely from their own traditional religion and 
morality, their art and literature, and their homeland and their 
people. 


British Policy of ‘Divide and Rule’ and its Consequences 


One great disservice that the British did to India was to 
encourage the communal elements among Muslims and 
Hindus against each other, in pursuance of their policy of 
‘Divide and Rule’. The British historians were also 
responsible for arousing and fostering communal thinking 
among Hindus and Muslims through misrepresentation of 
Indian history. Unfortunately the Britishers, as well as Indian 
authors of history books, termed the ancient period as Hindu 
period and the medieval period as the Muslim period. This 
appears to imply that right from the time of Muslim invaders, 


- the country was ruled by the Muslim kings and those who 


were ruled belonged to the Hindu community. They ignored 
the fact that the Turk}ghan and the Mughal rule had distinct ` 
characteristics and further, the rulers, whether Hindus or 
Muslims treated and exploited the masses, both Hindus and 
Muslims alike. They, by and large, used their subjects to 
serve their own political and economic interests, without any 
religious considerations. The British and the Indian historians 
who followed their approach, also did not emphasise the 
common composite culture which developed out of the fusion 
of Hindu and Muslim cultures, and which was based on 
rational and humanist ideas. 


The British, through these and various other measures, 
were able to sow the seeds of discord between these two major 
communities in the country. Many responsible persons in the 
country have gone to the extent of holding the British ru'ers 
and their secret agents and the police, responsible for 
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engineering the communal riots between Hindus and Muslims, 
which paved the way for the creation of Pakistan. 


Future Prospects of Common Indian Culture 


The creation of Pakistan could not and has not written off 
the composite Indian culture. A synthesis of the regional or 
group cultures into a common national culture has already 
been achieved thrice in the history of India, first, by the fusion 
of the Aryan and Dravidian cultures and then of the Hindu and 
Buddhist cultures, and lastly of the Hindu and Muslim 
cultures. The contributions made by various races and 
religions to the Indian culture are too obvious to be ignored, 


merely because they were disregarded during a part of the 


British rule in India. 


The Indian culture has been further enriched by the 
influence of the western culture which is mainfested today in 


our system of education and also in our social, democratic and 
judicial institutions. 


Diversity has been a distinguishing feature of Indian life 
and culture, throughout its long history but, as already stated, 
“a subtle but strong thread of unity runs through the infinite 
multiplicity of her (Indian’s) life and culture”. If we want to 
make our national unity, wider, stronger and more lasting, We 
Shall have to continue to maintain its strength. 


3. FEATURES OF INDIANNESS 


Apart from a common cultural heritage, there are a 
number of other factors which bind Indians together. They 
relate to India’s common history and its geographical unity, 
acceptance of a common political and economic order by its 
people and the close relationship among the languages that 
they speak. Besides there are certain features of Indians which 
set them apart as a people. We have discussed two of them 
earlier in this Unit. The first relates to their natural ability to 
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accept new influences and adapt themselves to the new 
situations. Throughout India’s history, foreign people have 
come to our land for different reasons—to settle, to travel, to 
learn, to plunder and to conquer. We learnt and absorbed some 
good things about their religions, traditions, customs and 
conventions. The present composite Indian culture is a result 
of integration between their modes of living and thinking and 
the way we led our lives. 


Indians still have the ability to accept new things and 
make them their own. This is perhaps the reason that many of 
our people have accepted the most modern techniques of 
electronic and nuclear age without much difficulty. Actually 
we are among the first few developing countries who are 
making the most of these new technologies to strengthen our 
economy and meet our developmental requirements in various 
spheres. 


Secondly, Indians respect the men of learning, the men of 
wisdom and the holy men much more than the men who have 
money and power. This has been true for thousands of years 
and it is still true today. That is why we have held the sages, 
the saints and the religious people in greater respect than even 
the kings and warriors. The teacher in the village primary 
school has even now a more honoured place in rural society 
than the rich farmer. 


Besides these two attitudes, Indians have a particular way 
of looking at life and have certain habits of thinking and feeling 
which are peculiar to them. As a people, they have great 
patience. They can wait longer, suffer more and work harder 
than many other people. They are more fatalistic in nature and 
believe in the inevitability of all that happens to them. While 
this has helped Indians to be more at peace with themselves, it 
has also persuaded them to take many things lying down. As. a 
result they have continued to suffer social and economic 
injustice without violent protest. 


TA 


Indians strongly believe in sacredness. The simple people 

in our villages are ever ready to attach sanctity to everything 
that is useful and beneficial to them. The river, the village 
well, the peepal tree, the harvest, the grain of rice, the plough, 
the fruit, the kitchen, a musical instrument, a workman’s tools 
and even a pen can be thought of as sacred in our villages. 
Even in cities, the people would not put their foot on a book or 
kick a tree. This is a tradition which we have been following 
since times immemorial. 


Respect for elders and consideration for old age have also 
been a part of our age-old tradition. Elders in India, 
throughout the country bless young people in the same way 
and wish them the same good things in life. Indians are also 
extremely hospitable and would willingly go through much 
trouble and hardship to look after a guest. 


In India when a girl gets married and departs for her 
husband’s place, the feelings of the parents and other members 
of the family have been the same throughout the ages. This is 
true of persons of all religions, speaking different languages 
and living in different parts of the country. An Indian son-in- 
law is also a special person and gets special treatment in India. 


These special characteristics of Indians can be described 
as features of Indianness. 


QUESTIONS 
1, What do you understand by culture ? 
Why is Indian culture described as spiritual ? 
. Give an account of Aryan culture and religion. 


What was the result of interaction between Vedic and 
Dravadian cultures and religions ? 


3. What was the outcome of synthesis of Hindu and Muslim 
religions ? 
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. Discuss in detail the impact that Hindu religion and 


philosophy made on Indian social and cultural life. 


. How far have Buddhism and Jainism influenced the 


political and social developments in India ? 


What has ‘been their most significant contribution to 
India’s culture ? 


. What has been the impact of Islam on Indian society ? 


What has been its more important contribution to Indian 
culture ? 


. Discuss the evolution of a composite Indian culture as a 


result of fusion of Hindu and Muslim cultures. 


. To what extent the British rule in India influenced the 


political and social life of her people ? Describe its beneficial 
as well as harmful effects on Indians. 


. What do you understand by the term ‘Indianness’ ? What are 


its essential feautres ? 


OO 
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CONSTITUTIONAL OBLIGATIONS: 
BASIC FEATURES OF INDIAN 
CONSTITUTION 


“It is all very well to talk about the equality of the law for 
the millionaire and the beggar but the millionaire has not 
much incentive to steal a loaf of bread, while the Starving 


beggar has.” — Jawaharlal Nehru 


“Unequals are not treated equally for, to treat Persons 
equally who are situated unequally, is a glaring negation of 
palis, —Y.V. Chandrachud 

“So long as the millions live in hunger and ignorance, I 
hold every man a traitor who, having been educated at their 
expense, pays not the least heed to them” ~ 

—Vivekananda 


“Secularism in India does not mean animosity towards 
religion. It implies equal respect for all religions and a 
separation of church from State. Nor is it limited to religion 
alone. It is concerned with the breaking down of other 
barriers of caste, of region, of language, of colour, of 
prejudice and superstition. It implies a rational approach te 
modern life, based on the principles of liberty and social 
justice: — Indira Gandhi 

Soon after the attainment of Independence in August 
1947, the Constituent Assembly, consisting of seasoned 
administrators, distinguished Statesmen, leading lawyers and 
reputed scholars, started functioning as a Sovereign body. It 
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took more than two years to frame a constitution for the 


country which was adopted and enacted by the Constituent 
Assembly on November 26, 1949. The Constitution of India 
came into force on January 26, 1950. 


1. GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF INDIAN 
CONSTITUTION 


The basic features of Indian Constitution revolve round 
the Preamble to the Constitution, the Directive Principles of 
State Policy, Fundamental Rights of citizens and their 
Fundamental Duties. The Preamble to the Constitution spells 
out the objectives and values which can be termed as guiding 
principles of Indian Constitution. We can do no better than 
quote it, as amended subsequently under a Constitution 
Amendment Act : i 


Preamble to the Constitution 

WE, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having solemnly 
resolved to constitute India into a SOVEREIGN SOCIALIST 
SECULAR DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC and to secure to all 
its citizens : 

JUSTICE, social, economic and political ; 

LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, faith and 
worship ; 

EQUALITY of status and of opportunity; 


and to promote among them all 
FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the individual and 
the unity and integrity of the Nation ; 


IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY this twenty-sixth 
day of November, 1949, do HEREBY ADOPT, ENACT AND 
GIVE TO OURSELVES THIS CONSTITUTION. 
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It would thus appear that the founding fathers of our 
Constitution were committed to the ideal of a democratic and 
united India. Since democracy does not have much of a 
meaning unless the people are in a position to exercise their 
democratic rights in a free atmosphere, undeterred by 
economic and social pressures of any kind, the Constitution 
assures the people, political, social and economic justice and 
promises them liberty of thought and expression. Equality of 
Status and opportunity are the essential pre-requisites for 
social and economic justice and hence they find a specific 
mention in the Preamble. Further, since India is a country of 
many religions, regional and linguistic communities, its unity 
can be maintained through a spirit of fraternity and hence this 
has been emphasised in the Preamble. In a multi-religious 

society like ours, it was also found necessary and desirable to 


assure followers of various religions, complete freedom of 
belief, faith and worship. 


Actually, unity of India was an article of faith with the 
framers of Constitution and the Government of India has since 
all along displayed unflinching loyalty and Commitment to this 
ideal. It has, however, been country’s experience that certain 
vested interests and mischievous elements have been keen to 
exploit unjustified fears and grievances of religious minorities 
to serve their personal interests or political ambitions. A need 
was, therefore, felt to promote national and emotional 
integration among the people. To accord constitutional 
Sanctity to this idea, the Preamble to the Constitution was 

_ amended in 1976, to emphasise the secular character of Indian 
polity and the need to secure integrity of the nation. It was 
also felt that the assurances about the economic justice and 
equality of status and Opportunity would appear more 
meaningful if the people’s resolve to adopt a socialist pattern 
for the country’s economy also found a place in the Preamble. 

Accordingly, the Preamble was amended and the 
People’s resolve to constitute India in.y a “Sovereign 
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Democratic Republic” now reads as “Sovereign Socialist 
Secular Democratic Republic”. 


The Preamble is not an integral part of the Constitution. 
It is, however, significant in the sense that it represents the 
basic spirit of the Constitution. In case of difference of 
opinion about some of its clauses, the judiciary can give the 
most plausible interpretation, in the light of the Preamble. 


Directive Principles of State Policy 


The Directive Principles of State Policy are based on the 
Preamble and contain the fundamental principles, according to 
which the Constitution is expected to operate. The Directive 
Principles are not enforceable in a court of law. Nevertheless, 
they occupy a unique place of honour in our Constitution, as 
they are fundamental to the governance of the country. 


According to these principles, “the State shall strive to 
promote the welfare of the people by securing and protecting 
as effectively as it may, a social order in which justice, social, 
economic and political, shall inform all the institutions of 
national life”. Further, the State is required to direct its policy 
towards securing : ' 

(a) that the citizens, men and women, equally, have the 
right to an adequate means of livelihood; 

(b) that the ownership and control of material resources 


of the community are so distributed as best to sub-serve the 
common good; 


(c) that the operation of the economic system does not 
result in the concentration of wealth and means of production 
to the common detriment ; 


(d) that there is equal pay for equal work for both men 
and women ; 


(e) that the health and strength of workers, men and 
women and the tender age of children are not abused and that 
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citizens are not forced by economic necessity to enter 
evocations unsuited to their age or strength . 


Certain other principles relate to : 
(i) organisation of village panchayats ; 
(ii) right to work and right to education ; 


(iii) living wage etc., for workers ; 
(iv) uniform civil code for the citizens ; 


(v) provision of free and compulsory primary education 
for children, promotion of educational and economic interesis 
of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other weaker 
sections of the society ; 


(vi) protection of monuments, places and objects of 
national importance ; 


(vii) promotion of international peace and security ; and 


(viii) protection of the childhood and youth against 
exploitation and against moral and material abandonment. 


The 42nd amendment of the Constitution made in 1976 
Provided for certain additions in the Directive Principles 
which related to equal justice and free legal id, provision of 
Opportunities and facilities for children to develop in a healthy 
manner and in conditions of freedom and dignity, participation 
of workers in management of industries, protection and 
promotion of environment and preservation of wild life and 
forests. 


It would thus appear that the Directive Principles of 
State Policy cover practically all aspects of country’s 
political, economic, social and cultural life. They must 
serve as a beacon light for making laws by the Central 
and State legislatures. It means that the laws enacted by 
legislative bodies must strive to achieve the objec- 
tives laid down in the Directive Principles. Shri Y.V. 
Chandrachud, the retired Chief Justice of India, has gone a 
step further when he declared that “the courts would be 


entitled and indeed bound to strike down a law as invalid, if it 
conflicts with any of the Directive Principles of State Policy”. 
Thus the Preamble and the Directive Principles have provided 
the guidelines for drafting the Constitution. We shall now 
discuss the Fundamental Rights and Duties which cover its 
operational aspects. 


Fundamental Rights 


The Fundamental Rights form the corner stone of Indian 
Constitution. Actually the right to equality, the right to life 
and liberty and the democratic pattern of Indian polity, 
constitute its basic structure. The founding fathers of our 
Constitution considered the Fundamental Rights so important 
that the Constitution itself has forbidden the State to make any 
law which takes away or abridges these rights ; and thus any 
law made in contravention to this stipulation shall be void. 


Some of the more important fundamental rights conferred 
by the Constitution are : 


(i) The right to equality before the law or the equal 
protection of laws ; 


(ii) The prohibition of discrimination on grounds of 
religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth ; 

(iii) equality of Opportunity in matters of public 
employment ; 


(iv) abolition of untouchability ; 
(v) abolition of titles ; 


(vi) the rights like freedom of speech and expression, the 
right to assemble peaceably and without arms, the Tight to 
form associations, the tight to move freely throughout the 
territory of India, the right to settle in any part of India and the 
right to practise any profession, occupation, trade or business ; 


(vii) the right to life and personal liberty ; 


(viii) the right to freedom of conscience and to free 
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profession, practice and propagation of religion ; 
(ix) protection of rights of minorities ; and 


(x) the right of minorities to establish and administer 
educational institutions of their choice. 


What is more significant is the fact that these rights are 
enforceable in a court of law. If any of these rights are 
violated, the individual affected has a Fundamental Right to 
move the High Court or Supreme Court for the protection and 
enforcement of his rights. 


The right to equality before the law or the equal 
protection of laws is acknowledged as one of the most 
important human rights in the universe of freedom. It is more 
significant in the context of our society which is ridden by 
social and economic inequalities of all kinds, It is relevant to 
add here that these rights impose an obligation on the ‘State’ 
to ensure their enforcement, but the ‘State’ here does not mean 
the government proper but all Statutory institutions’ and 
organisations and all bodies under the control of the 
Government on whom powers are conferred by law. The 
expansion of scope of application of these rights has helped to 
make the guarantee of equality meaningful and more effective, 
Incidentally, these laws are also applicable to non-Indians 
residing in our country. 


However, the question that needs to be considered in this 
context is whether the right of equality serves a really useful 
purpose in the case of those who socially and economically 
are not at par with other members of the society. Actually “to 
treat persons equally who are situated unequally, is a glaring 
negation of equality”. The doors of Five Star hotels, for 
example, are equally open to all. This equality obviously does 
not make any sense for those who are economically not in a 
position to pay for the comforts and luxuries provided by these 
hotels. Similarly, the right to equal Opportunity in matter of 
education and employment is not of much practical use to 
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boys and giris from the oppressed and depressed sections of 
population, since, they possess neither the background nor 
wherewithal to compete with those who are far more fortunate 


. than them. The same, to a certain extent, is true in case of the 


fundamental right that says that no person shall be deprived of 
his life or liberty except in accordance with procedure 
established by law. It has been observed that men with means, 
when found guilty of breach of law, get away with lighter 
punishment as compared with those who do not possess 
necessary means. The statistics not only in India but all over 
the world prove that the rich man who commits a murder, 
often escapes with imprisonment for life while a poor litigant 
found in the same situation is sentenced to death. This is 
precisely for the reason that a rich man is in a position to 
secure the best of legal talent to present his case in the court. 
A good lawyer who fails to persuade the judge that his client 
is not guilty, at least succeeds in persuading him that the 
maximum sentence should not be imposed on him. In such 
cases the Fundamental Right of equality before law or equal 
protection of law cannot be exercised equally by the rich and 
the poor. 


: It would thus be clear that the Fundamental Rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution become illusory in a society 
where the majority of the people are economically . 
dispossessed. The right to practise any profession, possess 
property (which is only a legal right), and to receive education 
are ineffectual rights for those who do not possess the 
economic means of enjoying them. 


In order to facilitate equitable exercise of Fundamental 
Rights by all the citizens, it is necessary to remove economic 
and social handicaps of a large number of people. It may not 
be possible to fulfil the ambition of Mahatma Gandhi who 
wanted, “to wipe every tear from every eye”, but it is within 
the realm of possibility to remove the gross disparities from 
which large sections of our society suffer. It is for this reason 
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that the Constitution has permitted provision of preferential 
treatment for the dispossessed and the oppressed who have 
suffered the humiliation of their caste labels for centuries and 
also for women and children who are prone to be victims of 
social and economic exploitation.. The preferential treatment 
which amounts to special and unequal treatment in their cases 
has been allowed notwithstanding the fact that certain other 
clauses of the Constitution prohibit discrimination on grounds 
of religion, race, caste or sex. The special provisions made for 
the advancement of socially and educationally backward 
classes of citizens or reservations made for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes for the purpose of admission to 
educational institutions and employment in public services, 
should be viewed in this context. 


Reservations for these classes have been a subject of 
great controversy in our country. Experience has, however, 
shown that this is one of the most essential provisions of our 
Constitution which seeks to undo, to some extent, the grave 
injustice to large sections of our society. Unless the special 
protection is given to them in government jobs and special 
reservations are made for them in educational institutions, it 
will be impossible to raise their social and economic status 
and bring into existence an egalitarian society. 


As a matter of fact, mere reservations in services and 
educational institutions are not sufficient to bring them on par 
with the boys and girls from affluent and advanced sections of 
population. The Government has, therefore, very rightly 
adopted measures to provide for limited quotas for promotion 
posts and special coaching arrangements for candidates from 
the backward classes. 


The right to freedom of speech and expression belongs to 
a different category. Freedom of speech does not mean that 
one has the freedom to say anything he likes. Speech is a 
power in society whose judicious exercise can do immense 
good and whose misuse can lead to incalculable harm. In 
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every democratic society, therefore, the right of freedom of 
speech and particularly, the fteedom of expression in the press 
is limited by certain restrictions in the larger interests of the 
society. For example, the right to question the fundamentals 
of the existing social and political order is restricted in 
practically all the countries. In India, no individual can 
express himself either from a public platform or through the 
press, in a manner that would adversely effect the unity and 
integrity of the country or antagonise one community against 
the other. It has been well said that “your freedom to move 

your hand is limited by the position of your neighbour’s nose”, 

This most appropriately describes the character and scope of 
freedom in modern society. The right to freedom of speech, 

association, press etc., should be so exercised as not to harm 

and injure the interests and susceptibilities of other fellow 

citizens. Since the press in modern times is the most powerful 

medium of communication, it has the potential of doing 

immense good as well as maximum harm. It, therefore, 

devolves upon it to conduct itself in a responsible manner and 

be highly circumspect while writing about or commenting 

upon sensitive issues. The law in India also provides for 

stringent action against those who encourage separatist or 

fissiparous tendencies or incite communal passions which are 

inimical to the national harmony, unity and integrity, 


It seems highly relevant to mention here that the judiciary 
our country and particularly the Supreme Court, have 
helped the enforcement of these Fundamental Rights in larger 
public interest, through a novel and: striking medium of 
‘Public Interest Litigation’. Under this system the Supreme 
Court accepts grievances made informally by any member of 
the public, enquires into them and gives prompt and effective 
relief. In pursuance of the decisions given under this 
innovative experiment, under-trial prisoners who were kept in 
jail for periods longer than the sentences which could be 
imposed on them, have been set free; bonded labourers have 
been released from bondage, poorly paid workers have been 
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allowed minimum wages; pollution of the environment has 
been prevented and benevolent schemes have been evolved to 
enable the hawkers to carry on their business. 


‘Public Interest Litigation’® is indeed an exciting 
experiment which ensures easy acceptability, expeditious 
disposal and effective relief and at the same time involves 
small expense. It, however, seems to be necessary to sound a 
note of caution. The judges, under this system, are often 
called upon to deliberate upon and decide cases affecting large 
sections of society. Since this provides an opportunity to get 
into the limelight, they should be on their guard. They must 


enot be influenced by populist sentiments or temptation to play 
to the gallery. 


Before we close the discussion on Fundamental Rights, it 
seems necessary to record the valuable contribution that the 
judiciary in India has made to the enforcement of tiese rights. 
They have not hesitated even to strike down certain legal 
provisions and declare the government actions as invalid 
which were not in keeping with the spirit of the Constitution 
as reflected in its Preamble, its Directive Principles of State 
Policy or Fundamental Rights. The Parliament through an 
amendment to the Constitution in 1975 introduced a new 
clause to the effect that the election laws would not apply to 
the election of the Prime Minister and the Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha, and their elections, therefore, could not be challenged 
in a court of law. The Supreme Court, however, declared the 
concerned laws invalid on the ground that it was destructive of 


the democratic structure of Constitution and the right to free 
and fair elections. 


Earlier in 1973, the Supreme Court had given the 
judgement that the power to amend the Constitution conferred 
on the Parliament could not be exercised if the amendment 
amounted to damage or destroy the basic structure of the 
Constitution which constituted a citizen’s right to equality, the 
right to life and liberty and the democratic pattern of Indian 
polity. F 


Fundamental Duties 


It is a self-evident fact that all rights have reciprocal 
obligations. In order to make the people conscious of their 
social obligations, a new chapter on Fundamental Duties was 
added to the Constitution by the Parliament in 1977. These 
duties are : 


(i) to abide by the Constitution and respect its ideals and 
institutions, the National Flag and the National Anthem ; 


(ii) to cherish and follow the noble ideals which inspired 
our national struggle for freedom ; 


(iii) to uphold and protect the sovereignty, unity and 
integrity of India ; 

(iv) to defend the country and render national service 
when called upon to do so ; 


. (v) to promote harmony and the spirit of common 
brotherhood amongst all people of India transcending 
religious, linguistic and regional or sectional diversities, and to 
renounce practices derogatory to the dignity of women ; 


(vi) to value and preserve the rich heritage of our 
composite culture ; 


(vii) to protect and improve the natural environment 
including forests, lakes, rivers and wild life and to have 
compassion for living creatures ; 


(viii) to develop the scientific temper, humanism and the 
spirit of inquiry and reform ; 


(ix) to safeguard public property and to abjure violence ; 


(x) to strive excellence in all spheres of individual and 
collective activity so that the nation constantly rises to higher 
levels of endeavour and achievement. 


These Fundamental Duties are self-explanatory and do 
not require much of elucidation. It appears that the decision to 
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make these duties as an integral part of the Constitution was 
prompted by the fact that the people in India, by and large, 
were not fully conscious of their social and constitutional 
obligations towards their country. India has no doubt made a 
remarkable progress in the economic, industrial and 
educational spheres. Much, however, remains to be done in 
the matter of welding the people into a secular, democratic, 
strong and united nation which could successfully face the 
challenges posed by divisive and disruptive tendencies and 
fanatic arid communal elements within the country. To 
achieve this, it was necessary for the people to conduct 
themselves as responsible citizens of a progressive country 
and discharge their constitutional and social responsibilities in 
a befitting manner. A proper understanding of fundamental 
unity underlying Indian religions and languages, development 
of a scientific temper, protection of natural environment, 
promotion and preservation of composite Indian culture, a 
healthy respect for women and their rights and inculcation of 
basic human values could alone help Indians to, make a 
constructive contribution towards building India of which 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had dreamt. 


It may not be out of place to mention here that it is not 
sufficient for the nation’s representatives to remind people of 
their duties towards their country and their fellow-citizens: It 
is far more important that our political leaders and those men 
and women in public life who occupy positions of power and 
privilege, conduct themselves in such a manner as would 
inspire confidence among the common people. Since practice 
is always better than precept, and the actions speak louder than 
words, it is for the representatives of people in public life, the 
teachers in educational institutions and the parents at home, to 
set such precedents in the matter of discharge of their 
respective duties and responsibilities as would be worthy of 


emulation by the people in general and the younger generation 
in particular. 
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The preamble to Indian Constitution states that India 
would be a Sovereign, Socialist, Secular, Democratic 
Republic. The word sovereignty indicates that India would be 
fully independent to chalk out her policies and manage her 
affairs without any pressure or interference from outside. The 
term ‘Republic’ implies that there would be no monarchy or 
hereditary rule and that the supreme power would be held by 
her people or through their elected representatives. 


The terms socialist, secular and democratic are. highly 
significant and therefore, need to be explained in some detail, 
particularly in the context of the present situation in the 
country when communal and separatist tendencies are raising 
their ugly head'in some parts of the country. 


2. DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


Democracy is a well-known polity and does not need much 
of an elaboration. But democracy is not merely a form of 
government; it is also a way of life and unless it is practised 
as such, we cannot make success of democracy as a political 
system. For democratic living, it is necessary toimbibe certain 
attitudes, acquire certain traits of character and develop 
healthy respect for certain values and principles. In 
democracy, each person has equal right of participation in 
political processes of the country. It is, therefore, important 
that all of us should genuinely believe in equality of all men 
irrespective of caste, creed, sex, intellect, economic status etc., 
and treat them as such. We should learn to assess men, 
matters and situations in a dispassionate manner, irrespective 
of our personal loyalties to a particular religion, community or 
group so that through a process of judicious exercise of right 
to vote, we can select the most suitable persons for managing 
the affairs of our country. In a democracy, we have the 
freedom of speech and it is necessary that we should allow this 
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freedom to all other people. This is important since all 
differences in democracies and democratic institutions are 
expected to be resolved through peaceful methods: of 
discussion and debate. Actually, all the rights that Indian 
Constitution guarantees to the citizens of India, belong as 
much to us as they belong to others and just as we have the 
freedom to enjoy them, we must allow others the freedom to 
enjoy them. ‘Live and let live’ is the basic principle of 
democratic living. 

Education for Democratic Living 


The attributes and abilities necessary for democratic 
living can best be acquired through a process of education. 
Right type of education can help students to develop a sense 
of responsibility and faculty of discrimination, It is 
universally recognised that the students in their impressionable 
age are best fitted to acquire habits and imbibe values which 
can help them to develop integrated personalities which are 
necessary for successful functioning of democracy. Our 
system of education, therefore, needs to be oriented to provide 
for inculcation of democratic norms and values referred to 
above. This has acquired particular significance in view of the 
recent lowering of age for exercise of right of franchise from 
21 to 18 years as a result of which a very large number of 


students in universities and colleges have become eligible for 
participation in electoral processes. 


The system of education should also give due place to 
training in citizenship and apprise the students of the 
democratic rights that the Indian Constitution has assured to 
the citizens and also the obligations that they owe to society. 
The educational institutions should serve as training 
‘ground for preparing students for. meaningful parti- 
cipation in democratic processes. It would be helpful if 
schools, colleges and universities organise model Parliaments 
and familiarise students with the role of various political 
parties and peoples’ representatives in legislative bodies 
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functioning in states and at the central level. Not only that. 
In order to impress upon the students, the importance of 
democratic norms and values, the educational institutions 
should themselves function in a democratic manner. Since 
actions speak far louder than words, this would .be the most 
effective way of imparting training in democratic functioning. 


It is also necessary that we adopt urgent and effective. 
measures for eradication of mass illiteracy and spread of 
education so that the common people in our country become 
socially conscious and politically mature and are thus placed 
in a better position to exercise democratic rights in a 
meaningful manner. This would help them to participate in 
the developmental activities in the country which is also an 
important part of democratic way of life. 


It is also the responsibility of political parties and the 
peoples’ representatives to promote democratic values through 
preaching and, practising concepts of persuasion, 
reconciliation, concensus, peaceful means of social change 
and also ideas of secularism, socialism, liberty, equality, 
justice etc., which characterise democratic thinking and 
democratic living. They are also better fitted to propagate the 
democratic values at the grass root level. 


3. SECULARISM IN A RELIGIOUS SOCIETY 


Religions and Religious Communities in India 


India has been the land of many faiths and beliefs since 
times immemorial. At present there are 6 major religious 
communities in the country. Hinduism is the religion of the 
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majority community. According to the 1981 census they 
constituted 82.64 per cent of the total population. They were 
followed by Muslims (11.34 per cent), Christians (2.43 per 
cent), Sikhs (1.96 per cent), Buddhists (0.71 per cent) and 
Jains (0.48 per cent). There are also Parsis and Jews in still 
smaller percentages of population. 


Basically speaking, all religions require us to look upon 
life as an opportunity for self-realisation. In all of them, God 
is the universal reality, wisdom and love and we all are His 
children, irrespective of our race or religious beliefs. Each 
religion is a great motivating force and is intimately bound up 
with the formation of character and the inculcation of ethical 
values. It would be interesting to make a comparative study of 
what some major religions have said about such basic human 
qualities and mental attitudes as love, déeds, hate and 
happiness. 


LOVE 


The Lord is the lover of all beings, but He especially 
loves those who keep his laws and are devoted to Him. One 
can best worship the lord through love. 


— Hinduism 


God’s messenger came out to us and said : “Do you 
know which action is dearest to God most high” ? When one 
man suggested prayer and Zakat and another Jihad, the, 


prophet said : ‘The action dearest to God most high is love for 
God's sake’. 


— Islam 
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One who loves God truly will be cleansed of all 
impurities. We obtain salvation by loving our fellow beings 
and God. 

— Sikhism 


Love is supreme in Christianity. It is the heart of 
religion. God's love for man and man’s love for God, the love 
of man for man ........ are central theme of Christian teaching. 


— Christianity 


One act of pure love in saving life is greater than 
spending the whole of one’s time in religious offerings to 
God. 5 


— Buddhism 


DEEDS 


One becomes what one does. The doer of good deeds 
will become good and the doer of evil deeds will become evil. 
Action, the doing of the good; is superior to renunciation. 
Thus, at all times one should be doing good. 


— Hinduism 


On the Day of Judgement every soul shall be judged in 
accordance with his deeds. To do good drives out evil. 


— Islam 


Man’s deeds are recorded by the divine. He becomes 
good in the eyes of the divine by doing good deeds. God is the 
source of good deeds. 

—Sikhism 
4 

Man is known by his deeds and is judged even so by 

God. God will reward good deeds and punish evil ones. To 
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profess goodness is of no value; one must do good deeds or be 
condemned. 


— Christianity 


Deeds determine one’s place in society. One becomes 
an outcast or a highly placed person by his deeds. Evil deeds 


are easy to do, good deeds are difficult, but the geod deeds 
pay the highest rewards. 


—Buddhism 
HATE 
Hatred breeds confusion. Clear thinking and careful 
action can come only when the heart is free from hatred. 
—Hinduism 


Love and not hatred should rule. If one has any hatred 
in his heart, he should cast it out before turning to his 
religious observances. To hate is to be a murderer. 


—Christianity 
Hatred is damaging to mankind. One who gives way to 
hatred is no longer master of himself. 
— Buddhism 
HAPPINESS 
True happiness comes not from external things, but 
through attachment to things spiritual. It is an inner joy 


which nothing outside can destroy. It comes from God and is 
a reward for: goodness. Only the wise have real happiness. 


— Hinduism 
Happiness will come when one turns to God and seeks 


union with Him. The good will be rewarded greatly for their 
works and will be happy. 


—Islam 
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The Christian life is a happy one. Despite persecution ` 
and tribulations, the Christian is happy because he has right 
on his side and his reward will be great in heaven. 


— Christianity 


The wise and good man will be happy in this world and 
in the next. He has the secret of perfect contentment and Joy. 
One should not seek after happiness but should find it as a 
natural result of good deeds. 


— Buddhism 


It would thus appear that there is a fundamental unity in 
all religions in as much as all of them teach similar doctrines 
and equally stress fundamental qualities of character such as 
honesty and truthfulness, good deeds and consideration for 
others, and compassion for the needy and the suffering. 
Viewed in this light, religion should serve as a binding force 
and not become a cause of conflict among different religious 
communities. ` 


Despite all this, if communal clashes and riots took place 
during the British rule and have continued even after 
Independence, we shall have to look for causes not in their 
religions but elsewhere. In the chapter on national unity, we 
have discussed in detail that the Indians from times 
immemorial have been mentally attuned to accept differences, 
divergence and diversity and that they have been tolerant of 
customs, conventions and beliefs different from their own. 
Accordingly, a process of synthesis between Hinduism and 
other religions whether born in India or introduced by those 
who came from outside, has been at work for a long time. 
Under these circumstances, there is no evidence of communal 
clashes either in ancient or medieval India. 

British Policy of Divide and Rule 

Communalism grew in India after the avai of 1857. At 

first the British looked upon Muslims with suspicion as they 
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saw in the 1857 revolt an attempt on the part of India to re- 
establish the Mughal rule in the country. After 1870, the 
British rulers were faced with the rising tide of Indian 
nationalism and in this development, they found a greater 
danger to their imperialist rule. To check the growth of a 
united national feeling in the country, they decided to follow 
actively a policy of ‘Divide and Rule’ by coming out as 
champions of the Muslims. This policy could succeed 
because the Muslims were generally not able to keep pace 
with Hindus in the sphere of education and economic 
development primarily because of their initial Opposition to 
modern education and western ideas. Many Muslims in the* 
upper and middle classes who subsisted primarily on their 
Zamindari and Jagirdari, continued to support the British in 
order to protect their vested interests. It is through them and 
other conservative elements among Muslims that the 
Britishers were able to generate a fear in the Muslim minds 
- that in case they withdrew from the Indian scene, the Muslims 
would be dominated by the Hindus who constituted a 
substantial majority of Indian population. Jawaharlal Nehru 
expressed the situation succinctly when ue said: 


“There has been difference of a generation or more in the ‘ 
development of Muslim and Hindu masses and that 
difference continues to show itself in many directions. It 


is this lag which produced a psychology of fear among 
the Muslims’ 


The foundation of Muslim League in 1906 provided a 
Separate forum to a section of the educated landlords and 
nawabs to voice their separatist and loyalist sentiments as 
opposed to the nationalist and anti-imperialist demands of 
many other Muslims. In due course of time the Muslim 
League, encouraged by the British Government and indirectly 
strengthened by the establishment of equally communal Hindu 
organisations like the Hindu Mahasabha, came to represent the 
separatist tendencies of majority of Muslims. 
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When the Congress ministries, on assumption of office in 
some of the. north Indian States in 1937, opted for adoption of 
Hindi as the state language, the Muslim leaders made their 
followers believe that this could harm the cause of Urdu to 
which they were emotionally attached. Further, the Congress 
governments’ decision to do away with Zamindari and 
Jagirdari systems, hit many upper middle class Muslims hard, 
since they depended largely on them for their prosperity. 
Since it was these Muslim landlords who constituted the 
Muslim leadership in the country, they were able to exploit 
these issues to their advantage by propagating that Muslims’ 
material and cultural interests would never be safe in the 
hands of Congress which, according to them, represented the 
Hindu majority. Consequently the Muslim League took an 
uncompromising stand on the issue of a separate state for 
Muslims and they made it a pre-condition for the British 
withdrawal from India. This ultimately led to the creation of 
Pakistan. 


Communalism—Independent India’s Biggest Problem 


The attainment of Independence by India in 1947 ushered 
in a new era in the country, but it was accompanied by bloody 
communal disturbances on both sides of the border between 
India and Pakistan, and large scale migration of Hindus from 
Pakistan to India, and Muslims from India to Pakistan. India 
had, no doubt, won freedom but the price that the country paid 
in the form of loss of life and property was too heavy to be 
easily forgotten. The spectre of communalism continued to 
haunt Indian leaders after the partition. They had made all 
possible efforts to check its rapid rise during the two decades 
prior to the withdrawal of the British from the country but had 
failed. The creation of Pakistan was a blatant proof of their 
failure. Yet they knew well that communalism produced fear, 
tension and disorder in society and that it would prove 
disastrous for the future of multi-religious and multi-cultural 
society in India. They were also deeply conscious of the fact 
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that the future development of the country depended upon 
national unity and that in a country like India with a number of 
religious minorities, a sound policy of secularism alone could 
help in the creation of a united nation. The murder of 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of Indian Nation, by an arch 
communalist soon after Independence, further steeled the 
resolve of Indian leaders to fight this menace with all their 
Strength. 

It may be relevant to mention here that in response to a 
question put to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as to what had been 
the most difficult problem faced by him as the Prime Minister 
of India, he had replied, “the problem of creating a secular 
State in a religious society”. 

Secularism—The only way out 


Evolving a secular Society in a multi-religious country 
has indeed been a very difficult task. But then no other 
alternative was available to the Government to preserve unity 
and stability of the country. 


Before we proceed further, it would be necessary to 
explain as to what we mean by secularism. Secularism is one 


regulating their religious activities on equal terms. The 
nationalist view implies Tespect for all religions, without 
interfering with the religious activities of any Community and 
without permitting any religion to influence the political 
affairs “of the state. Secularism is not anti-religion but a 
secular state does consider religion as a personal matter for its 
citizens. 


Secularism in India can thus be defined as “peaceful co- 
existence of all religions without state patronage to any and 
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treating them all equal, both in theory and practice, while 
making conscious efforts towards the realisation of the goals 
of democracy and socialism”. It is this view of secularism that 
finds a powerful expression in our Constitution. The basic 
features of Indian Constitution revolve around its Preamble, its 
Directive Principles and the Fundamental Rights and 


. Fundamental Duties of Indian citizens, included in it: All of 


them lay a great emphasis on the secular character of Indian 
polity. The Preamble, for example, expresses the resolve of 
the people to constitute India into a Sovereign Socialist 
Secular Democratic Republic. The Fundamental Rights 
guaranteed in the Constitution are applicable to all citizens 
irrespective of their religion, race, caste, sex etc., and prohibit 
discrimination on these grounds. They include some specific 
rights which relate to freedom of conscience and free practice 
and propagation of religion and protection of the right of 
minority communities to establish and administer educational 
institutions of their choice. The Fundamental Duties enjoin 
upon Indian citizens to promote harmony and the spirit of 
common brotherhood amongst the people of India, 
transcending religious, linguistic, regional or sectional 
diversities. 

As already stated, secularism is perhaps the only answer 
to the problems posed by a multi-religious society. Its 
significance in India in relation to national progress and social 
development can hardly be overemphasised. The erstwhile 
Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, once speaking in Parliament 
pointed out that “Secularism and nationhood in India were 
synonymous” and that “secularism was necessary for the very 
survival of the nation”. He said,““India, that is not secular does 
not deserve to survive”. It is thus obvious that secularism has 
always been an article of faith with the Government. Yet we 
find that Hindu-Muslim riots continue to occur off and on in 
the country; the tension over Ram-Janam Bhumi and Babri 
Masjid issue continues to vitiate the relations between sections 
of Hindu and Muslim populations and sporadic acts 
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of violence by Sikh terrorists continue to pose a problem for 
the law and order authorities. This points to the inescapable 
conclusion that the policy of secularism has not yet achieved 
the desired results and that communal considerations still 
continue to cloud the thinking of large number of people in 
our country. 


Evolution of a Secular Society 


The pertinent question is as to what are the difficulties 
that stand in the way of achieving a secular society and how 
can we overcome these difficulties. 


One of the factors that has inhibited growth of secularism 
in the country, is lurking fear in the minds of a sizable number 
of Muslims that though they have been living in independent 
India for more than 4 decades and have all along participated 
in its democratic processes, they have not ucen accepted by 
the majority community as responsible citizens of the country. 
Possibly some of them who supported the creation of Pakistan 
but did not choose to migrate to that country for certain 
plausible reasons, have a guilty conscience. They feel that 
every time there has been a conflict between India and 
Pakistan, their loyalty to this country has been suspected in the 
eyes of some sections of Hindus. In the matter of education 
and employment, they have had a raw deal and their culture in 
general and Urdu language to which they are emotionally 
attached in particular, has not been given due protection by 
some of the State Governments. 


There does not appear to be much of truth in these 
grievances, yet they cannot be dismissed as altogether 
groundless. Certain sections among Hindus had’ openly 
questioned their loyalty to India during Indo-Pakistan wars. 
These sections have often talked about “one nation—one 
culture” and also the need for “Indianising Muslims” before 
they can be accepted as integral part of the Indian nation. But 
these sections do not represent the majority view of the Hindu 
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community. Hindus are also not responsible for the poor 
economic condition and backwardness of majority of the 
Muslims. Irrespective of justification or otherwise of these 
grievances, these can be no gainsaying the fact that for the 
sake of a stable secular India, we cannot afford to have a 
sizable number of people in the important minority 
community in our country, harbouring such misgivings for any 
length of time. It, therefore, devolves upon the Government 
and the saner elements in the majority community to take 
steps and adopt measures to remove such misgivings by their 
words as well as actions. 


Measures to Promote Secularism 


In order to strengthen secularism, we also need a 
pervasive process of social modernisation. This is borne out 
by the fact that the process of secularisation is more at work in 
the cities, especially among the educated persons who have 
adopted modern ways. Scientific thinking makes a significant 
contribution to the process of modernisation. Most of our 
people, however, continue to operate within the grooves made 
by age-old religious and social traditions which cannot stand 
the test of rational scrutiny. It is unfortunate that the 
movements for modernisation of society begun by Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, Vivekananda and other great reformers, seem to 
have lost their force on the minds of people. Muslim Personal 
Law which covers almost every aspect of Muslim social life, 
has also stood in the way of social legislation for the Muslim 
community which could have possibly helped in their social 
modernisation. 


But then the existence of laws alone does not improve 
matters unless they are followed both in letter and spirit. So, 
even if the laws are not there, nothing prevents Muslims from 
breaking the outmoded traditions relating to polygamy, 
divorce, inheritance, purdah etc., if they so desire. The 
socially conscious and progressive elements among the 
Muslims should take the lead in the matter of changing social 
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attitudes of their co-religionists in such matters. The real 
problem which prevents the minority community from 
-entering India’s political and social mainstream and playing a 
legitimate and numerically proportionate role in the country’s 
evolution of a modern and democratic Indian polity, is their 
comparative economic and educational backwardness. In the 
chapter on “Basic Features of Indian Constitution’, we have 
discussed in great detail that equality before law, tight to 
education, equal opportunities in employment and even the 
political right to vote, do not have much of a meaning for the 
dispossessed and backward people. It is imperative that they 
are given economic and social justice to enable them to 
exercise their rights effectively. For that matter, it is equally 
important that the economic and social standard of weaker 
sections of society of which the Muslim community forms a 
substantial part, is raised to make them feel at per with people 
who are better placed in this regard. It is more often than not 
that the political and other vested interests in the society 
exploit the economic backwardness of the Muslims to serve 
their own purposes. The origin of many communal clashes 
and riots can be traced to personal or business rivalry and 
more importantly, to the politicians’ anxiety to win popular 


Support from among the minority community at the time of 
elections. 


As a matter of fact, communal amity cannot be achieved 
and for that matter democracy cannot be safeguarded, without 
satisfying the basic needs of the people, giving them a sense of 
social security and providing them equal opportunities to 
participate in the making of decisions which affect them 
directly. Not only that. For evolution of an egalitarian 
society, it is necessary that all religious and linguistic 
communities and all castes receive equal and equitable 
treatment and steps are taken to remove regional imbalances, 

` A modern and egalitarian society alone can provide a sound 
and stable foundation to 2 secular democratic nation. 
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It is of course important that vested interests, whether they 
be political, economic or religious must not be allowed to 
exploit religious feelings to serve their narrow or parochial 
interests. The political parties should take particular care not 
to gain or appear to gain political mileage out of unfortunate 
communal situations. 


Secularism and Democracy are the twin pillars of our 
State. From times immemorial, the vast majority of our 
people are wedded to the concepts of secularism, religious 
tolerance, understanding and accommodation. There is no 
evidence of violent conflicts or clashes between the followers 
of different faiths in ancient and medieval India. It is only 
during the British rule that the British imperialists, in 
pursuance of their policy of ‘Divide and Rule’ , together with 
other vested interests, fanned the fire of communalism which 
dealt a mortal blow to age-old ties of amity and understanding 
between Hindus and Muslims. The seeds of discord and 
disruption sown during the British rule still continue to bear 
the bitter fruits. It should not be beyond the ingenuity, tact 
and resourcefulness of the Indian nation to uproot the 
dangerous growth. 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the most ardent supporter of 
secularism had once said, “In a country like India which has 
many faiths and religions, no real nationalism can be built 
without the basis of secularity”. Even today we have no other 
choice available to us in the matter. Secularism is the product 
of history as well as a practical necessity for harmonious 
living and the survival of our country. The policy of 
secularism seeks support and inspiration from the “deep 
rooted faith that before God all men are equal, and that in 
judging a man’s merit, the communal and caste label attached 
to him, has no significance or relevance”. 
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4. CONCEPT OF SOCIALISTIC REPUBLIC 


A Republic, as stated earlier, is a people’s government, 
while socialism means political and economic theory of social 
organisation which advocates that country as a whole should 
own and control the means of production, distribution etc. In 
Indian Constitution, two terms put together denote that India . 
will be a fully democratic form of government which would 
be guided by socialistic principles and ideals. We have thus 
opted for a socialistic pattern of society in a democratic set-up. 
If the greatest good of the greatest number was to be achieved, 
this appeared to be the only choice in a society which had 


been suffering from all kinds of social and economic 
inequalities. 3 


In order to facilitate appreciation of the factors that led to 
this decision, it would be necessary to explain briefly some 
background in this regard. During the British rule in India, the 
Indian economy was oriented to sub-serve the interests of 
capitalists and industrialists in UK (This has been discussed in 
great detail in the section on National Struggle for India’s 
Freedom). This led to stagnation in Indian economy and 
impoverishment of Indian people, a very large number of 
whom could hardly make both ends meet. At the same time, 
the limited number of Zamindars in rural areas and some 
contractors and industrialists had amassed huge wealth and 
property. The Second World War (1939-45) had also helped 
them to become more prosperous and this led to greater 
economic disparity between the rich and the poor. India had 
also been riden by social inequalities which were accentuated 
by the British as a result of their policy of ‘divide and rule’. 


During the British regime, the intelligentsia and the 
politically conscious people had been influenced by the 
democratic form of governments in UK and USA and some 
west European countries. The socialist revolution in Russia in 
1917 and the subsequent efforts made by that country to 
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establish an egalitarian society, free from, economic 
exploitation, had also made a deep impact on some Indian 
leaders including Jawaharlal Nehru and many other people in 
the country. Accordingly, the Indian political leaders, during 
the freedom struggle itself, had motivated the masses to fight 
against British imperialism with the solemn assurance that 
eradication of poverty and removal of social and economic 
inequalities would be their top priority in free India. That is 
why, when India became free, the founding fathers of Indian 
Constitution decided in favour of a democratic form of 
government to be guided by the socialistic principles. 


The Indian leaders knew fully well that political democracy 
in India would not have much of a meaning unless it was 
backed by social and economic democracy which could be 
achieved only through application of socialistic principles. 
Further, as discussed earlier in this section, the rights of 
equality and other civil and political rights cannot be exercised 
effectively by those who are socially and economically 
backward. It is for this reason, that while the UK, USA and 
some western European countries lay greater emphasis on 
political and civil rights, the Indian Constitution gave equal 
importance to economic and social rights. The Directive 
Principles of State Policy in the Constitution have clearly 
stated that the Indians would be entitled to right to work and 
right to education, right to adequate means of livelihood, 
living wage for workers and equal pay for equal work. It has 
also assured that measures would be adopted to prevent 
concentration of wealth and means of production among few 
people. Similarly, the Fundamental Rights which are 
justiciable, guarantee equality before the law, prohibition of 
discrimination on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex etc., 
equality of opportunity in matters of public employment, 
abolition of untouchability and abolition of titles. All these 
bear ample testimony to India’s genuine concern for doing 
economic and social justice to her people. The subsequent 
abolition of zamindari system, continuation of reservation of 
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seats for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in the Lok 
Sabha and the Assemblies of states, the exclusion of right to 
own property from the Fundamental Rights and the directive 
to the states to take suitable steps to secure participation of 
workers in the management of industries, through 
constitutional amendments, were the steps designed to achieve 
the same objective. 


The Government of India and the state governments have 
since initiated and implemented a number of policies and 
programmes and adopted some measures to realise the 
objective of constituting India into socialist, secular, 
democratic Republic, These have been discussed earlier in this 
chapter and also in sections dealing with removal of poverty, 
removal of illiteracy, population problems, status of women 
and planning process in India. Some of the measures adopted 
by the Government in this regard relate to establishment or 
inclusion of industries of basic and strategic importance or in 
the nature of public utility services, in the public sector, 
imposition of ceiling on land holdings, high rate of taxation on 
higher income levels and freedom for the bonded labour etc. 


It is true that we have not always succeeded in achieving 
the targets laid down by us for various plans. We are also still 
far off from the goal of removal of social and economic 


inequalities and establishment of a secular and socialistic . 


society. but the struggle is on. If we continue our efforts with a 
single-minded devotion, we should be able to achieve the ideal 
of socialistic republic in not too distant future. 


QUESTIONS 
1, What are the main Directive Principles of State Policy ? 


Why are they considered as a significant part of Indian 
Constitution ? 


2, Which are the most significant Fundamental Rights ? How 
do they help to achieve national unity and social and 
economic justice for the Indian people ? 
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10. 


11. 


. “To treat persons equally who are situated unequally, is a 


glaring negation of equality.” Examine the significance of 
this statement in the light of reservations made by the 
Government of India for the benefit of Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and other backward sections of society. 


. Write notes on : 


(a) Right to freedom of speech and expression. 
(b) Public interest litigation. 


. What are the main Fundamental Duties included in the 


Indian Constitution ? 


What prompted the Government of India to amend the 
Indian Constitution in 1977, to provide for the 
Fundamental Duties ? 


. What measure would you suggest for promoting 


democracy as a way of life among students ? 


. “There is fundamental unity in all religions.” Elucidate. 


. What do you understand by secularism ? 


Why secularism is considered as the only viable solution 
to the problem of communalism in India ? 


. “Secularism finds a powerful expression in Indian 


Constitution.” Discuss. 


What are the difficulties that have inhibited the growth of 
a secular society in India ? 


What measures would you suggest to promote secularism 
in the country ? 


Describe in detail the concept of Socialistic Republic. 
iy 
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UNIT V 


NATIONAL STRUGGLE FOR 
INDIA’S FREEDOM 


Freedom is my birth right. 


—Bal Gangadhar Tilak 


We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indians, 
as of any other people, to have freedom and to enjoy the fruits 
of their toil n. We believe also that if Government deprive 
the people of these rights and oppresses them, the people have 
further right to alter it or abolish it 


—Pledge taken by Indians 

on 26th January, 1930 

No sophistory, no jugglery in figures, can explain away 

the evidence that the skeletons in many villages present to the 
naked eye. I have no doubt whatsoever that both England and 
the town-dwellers of India, will have to answer if there is a 


God above, for this crime against humanity, which is perhaps 
unequalled in history. 


—Mahatma Gandhi 


Generations to come will scarce believe that such a one 


as this (Gandhi) ever in flesh and blood walked upon this 
earth. 


—Albert Einstein 
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1. HISTORY UPTO 1947 


Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of free 
India while addressing the Constituent Assembly and the 
Indian nation, on the night of 14th August, 1947 had said, 


“Long years ago, we made a tryst with destiny and now 
the time comes when we shall redeem our pledge, not wholly 
or in full measure, but very substantially. At the stroke of mid- 
night hour, when the world sleeps, India will awake to life and 
freedom”. 


Yes, India had become free on 15th August, 1947. The 
struggle for national independence was over. But what was the 
tryst with destiny that Nehru had referred to in his speech ? 


It was mid-night on 31st December 1929, seventeen years 
before India became free, that Jawaharlal Nehru, as the 
President of the Indian National Congress had unfurled the tri- 
colour flag on the banks of the river Ravi in Lahore and had 
declared for the first time that India would not be satisfied 
with anything less than Purna Swaraj, and that achievement 
of full and total independence would be their ultimate goal. 
The independence pledge drafted on that occasion, was taken 
by Indians in small and large gatherings all over the country 
on 26th January, 1930. The words that rang out in the 
thousands of public meetings held throughout the country on 
that fateful day, continued to stir the imagination of Indians till 
complete independence was achieved in 1947. The pledge 
stated : 

“We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indians, — 
as of any other people, to have freedom and to enjoy the 
fruits of their toil and have the necessities of life, so that 
they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe 
also that if Government deprive the people of these rights 
and oppresses them, the people have a further right to 
alter it or abolish it...” 
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When Pt. Nehru spoke about tryst with destiny, he was 
referring to the events of 1929-30 and it was this pledge that 
had been redeemed on 15th August, 1947. 


But the national struggle for India’s freedom had not 
started in 1929. The fight had started much earlier. In this 
chapter we propose to tell the story of this struggle. 


Commencement of British Rule in India 


The British rule in India may be said to have started in 
1757 when the forces of East India Company defeated Siraj- 
ud-Daula, the Nawab of Bengal in the battle of Plassey. But 
the national struggle against British imperialism developed in 
India during the second half of the 19th century and it gained 
momentum during the first half of the 20th century. This 
struggle was the result of clash of interests of the Indian 
people and those of the British rulers. It is, however, important 
to remember that the British interests in India changed with 
the change in the economic and industrial conditions in 
Britain. The British policies in India were always dictated by 
the changing requirements of the British ruling circles. It 
seems necessary to analyse the British interests and the 
political, economic and fiscal policies that they followed in 
our country, which played havoc with the Indian economy and 
resulted in untold misery and degradation of the Indian 
masses. It is only then that we would be able to appreciate the 


factors that provided motivation and sustenance to India’s 
struggle for freedom. 


The British had come to India as traders. The East India 
Company, which was set up in Calcutta in 1600 with the 
permission of the then Mughal Emperor, was interested only 
in making money. They purchased India’s goods at the lowest 
price and sold English products at as high a price as possible. 
They did not want any competition either from their own 
countrymen or from other European countries, While they 
were able to keep other British traders away by persuading the 
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British Government to grant them monopoly rights for trade 
with India, they could not stop other European trading 
companies from entering into India. In order to drive them out 
of the country, the East India Company had to wage long and 
fierce battles with them in which they succeeded because of 
their superior naval power and military strength. 


The victory over the Nawab of Bengal at Plassey 
provided the East India Company with a strong hold on this 
country. They established their rule in the eastern part of India 
and gradually extended it to eastern and western coastal areas. 
They established strong bases in Madras and Bombay. The 
Company needed large amounts of money to maintain a 
powerful army for defending their forts and trading posts. 
They, therefore, resorted to heavy taxation in the areas under 
their occupation. This proved a rich source of income and they 
were tempted to annex more territories in order to be able to 
levy more taxes over larger areas and thus strengthen their 


financial resources. 
Economic Exploitation of India 


Immediately after the East India Company became a 
territorial force in India, the British capitalist class, which had 
a dominant voice in the government in England, wanted to 
exploit the newly acquired empire in India, to further their 
own interests. Consequently, year after year, the East India 
Company was made to yield ground to the commercial and 
industrial interests of the British capitalists which were 
different from those of the Company. The industrialists in UK 
needed foreign outlets for their ever-increasing output of 
manufactured goods. A vast and highly populated country like 
India offered them a golden opportunity in this regard. At the 
same time, the fast expanding British industries needed to be 
fed with raw materials which India could supply in abundance. 


But there was one problem. India had to pay for the goods 
imported by her. She had also to pay a good deal of wealth by 
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way of Company’s earnings and also salaries and pensions to 
the British civil and military officers who always took their 
savings back home with them. For all this, it was necessary for 
India to export its products to Britain and other countries. But 
then India could not export items like textiles and handicrafts 
which could compete with England’s home industries. India 
was thus obliged to produce and export only agricultural 
goods like opium, raw cotton, jute and silk, oil seeds, wheat, 
hides and skins and indigo and tea. India was thus transformed 
into a purely agricultural country and the structure of its 
economy was changed to subserve England’s econoinic and 
industrial interests. : 


In the meantime, the technological developments speeded 
up industrialisation in UK and other west European and north 
American countries. They required raw materials in still larger 
quantities for feeding their various industries. The rapid 
industrialisation and exploitation of colonies and colonial 
markets resulted in accumulation of capital. India was an ideal 
colony where England could invest its surplus capital for 
further exploitation of its minerals and agricultural resources 


so that the English could keep the machines Tunning in their 
country. 


The British were also keen to extend their territorial 
jurisdiction in India to further increase the scope of their 
investment as well as taxation. In order to meet the 
requirements of the British capitalists, it was necessary to have 
some kind of functional administrative set-up down to village 
level to ensure procurement of cotton and other raw materials 
from rural areas and supply of English products to small towns 
and villages in the interior, British rulers also found it 
necessary to strengthen their army to fulfil their aggressive 
designs. Consequently, after 1813, the British Indian 
Government set out to transform Indian administration and 
economy to exactly achieve these ends, 


In the economic field, the British capitalists were given a 
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free hand to invest their money and carry on their economic 
activities in this country. In order to promote British imports 
into India, the entry of British products in the country was 
made practically free from import duties and taxes. Further, 
while the British goods could move freely within the Indian 
territories, the introduction of a vast structure of internal 
custom duties discouraged movement of Indian goods within 
their own country, so that they might not compete with the 
British products. These internal duties were abolished later 
when the British manufactured goods had acquired a decisive 
edge over the Indian handicrafts even within the Indian 


markets. 


The administrative system in the country was made more 
comprehensive to include a large variety of activities apart 
from collection of taxes and maintenance of law and order for 
the protection of their trade channels. To man the new and 
vast administrative machinery and the lower positions in the 
British industrial concerns and agricultural projects in India, a 
large number of’ educated employees were needed. 
Accordingly, a system of English education was introduced to 
meet this requirement. The encouragement given to the 
introduction of steamships on rivers, improvement of roads 
and building of a large network of railways for linking the 
major cities and markets to the sea ports, were also meant to 
serve primarily the British interests. They were designed to 
provide for cheap, quick and effective means of transport to 
facilitate movement of bulky raw materials and minerals for 
use in the British industries and the supply of British 
manufactured goods throuthout the length and breadth of the 
country. 


The Indian political and economic structure was thus 
made fully subservient to the British economy. 

As a result of these changes, India’a financial liabilities 
mentioned earlier, grew at an alarming pace. India was also 
required to pay huge sums by way of interest on the loans 
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given by the British to the Indian Government. The cost on the 
administrative, economic and educational changes brought 
about by the British to meet their own requirements, had also 
40 be met from India’s revenue. Almost 50 per cent of the 
entire Indian revenue in 1904 was spent on the maintenance of 
Indian army, which served as a chief instrument for the 
defence of the British Empire on a global scale. 


All these meant a higher level of taxation for the common 
people who could not afford to pay them. India was already a 
poor country and colonialism had further impoverished it. 
Growing taxation in a stagnant economy invariably carries 
with it the penalty of a popular revolt. This is what exactly 
happened in India. The ever increasing financial burden on the 


people greatly contributed to their growing revulsion to the 
British rule. 


Impact of British Policy on Indian Agriculture 


The transformation brought about by the British in 
India’s agricultural economy was not meant to improve 
agricultural practices for increased production or the lot of 
those employed in agriculture. It was designed iv meet their 
country’s requirements in respect of agricultural raw materials 
and obtain for themselves in the form of land revenue, all 
Surplus available in agriculture. For this purpose, the British 
introduced two major land revenue and tenurial systems—the 
Zamindari system and the Ryotwari system, Under the 
Zamindari system, the Zamindars, old tax farmers and revenue 
collectors were turned into private land-lor 
Tights to private property and the authority to collect rents 
from the tenants and pass on a very large portion of them to 
the Government. In the Ryotwari system, the individual 
cultivators were recognized as the legal owners of the land but 
the right of ownership was limited by the temporary nature of 
land settlements. They had to_pay land revenue at an 
exorbitant rate which they could not afford. 


ds, Possessing some 
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Under both the systems, the actual cultivators had 
become, for all practical purposes, the tenants-at-will. Their. 
lot was really miserable. Apart from the high rent, they were 
compelled to pay many illegal dues and were often required to 
perform begar or forced labour. 


The greatest evil that arose out of the British agricultural 
policy, was the emergence of money lenders as a powerful 
economic and political force in the country. The high rates of 
land revenue and the rigid manner of their collection, often 
obliged the poor cultivators to borrow money from the money 
lenders at exorbitant rate of interest. Their position became 
worse in case of crop failures, because of floods or famines. In 
many cases, the peasants were forced to surrender their small 
holdings to the money lenders because of their failure to pay_ 
their loan in time. Over a period of time, the money lenJer 
became a big landlord and came to occupy a key position in 
the village community. It was through his influence and 
pressure that the Government could ensure timely collection 
of land revenue and also supply of agricultural produce for 
export to Britain. Apart from him, other private landlords and 
revenue collectors could also manouvre the situation to serve 
the British colonial interests and they together. became close 
allies of the hated British rule and its chief instruments of 
oppression. 


Impact on Trade and Industry 


As in the case of agriculture, the British Government 
regulated trade and industry in the country with a view to 
serving the British capital’s interests. Under the impact of 
colonialism India no doubt underwent a commercial 
revolution. The volume of its foreign trade increased 
tremendously. From Rs. 15 crores in 1834 it went upto 758 
crores in 1924. There was also constant excess of exports over - 
imports. But this growth was not in the national interest nor 
did it contribute to the welfare of the common people. The 
exports consisted of agricultural and industrial raw materials 
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tequired by U.K. and other foreign countries and India was 
flooded with manufactured goods from Britain. The foreign 
trade also affected the internal distribution of income 
adversely. The British policy helped to transfer financial 
reserves from peasants and craftsmen to merchants, 
moneylenders and foreign capitalists. Another deplorable 
consequence was the progressive decline and destruction of 
India’s handicraft industries resulting in not only the loss of 
India’s foreign markets in Asia and Europe but also the home 
markets which were flooded with cheap machine made goods 
from abroad. As a result, millions of craftsmen were thrown 
out of employment and were ultimately forced to make a 
miserable living, mostly as landless labourers in rural areas. 


In the sphere of industries, India did not make any 
worthwhile progress. The British, no doubt, created a wider all 
India market by building a country-wide transport system. 
Their agricultural and trade policies also led to the creation of 
a freely available labour force in the country. These two 
constitute the basic requirements for the modem industry but 
till as late as the beginning of the 20th century, industrial 
development in India was confined to cotton and jute, textiles, 
coal mining and plantations. Apart from them, some minor 
industries such as cotton gins, rice, flour and timber mills, 
paper and sugar mills, engineering and railway workshops and 
iron and brass foundries had also come into existence. The 
industrial development in India could thus be considered only 
marginal as compared to the industrial Tevolutions that had 
taken place in other countries. Further, most of the modern 
industries in the country were controlled by foreign capitalists. 


The First World War, no doubt, provided an Opportunity to 
the Indian capitalists to make some headway in this direction. 
In the absence of any competition from imports from abroad 
and as a fesult of placement of large orders by the Government 
with the Indian industrialists, merchants and contractors, the 
Indian capitalists made huge profits during the first and second 
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world wars but during the intervening period, the industries 
remained in a state of stagnation. Thus prior to Independence, 
India’s industrial progress was slow and stunted’ and in the 
absence of heavy capital goods and chemical industries and 
India’s complete dependence on the imperialist world in the 
field of technology, no real foundation was laid for industrial 
development in the country. 


The British occupation of India, thus resulted in 
Stagnation of Indian agriculture and Industry, exploitation of 
its peasants and workers by the Zamindars, moneylenders, 
capitalists and government officials. This led to their extreme 
poverty. Most of them lived below the margin of subsistence 
and died in lakhs when the famines and floods hit the country. 


Another factor that alienated Indians from British rulers 
was the exhibition of racial arrogance by them. The British in 
India had always considered themselves racially superior to 
Indiansand had kept them at a distance. Even such’a high 
personage as Mayo, the Viceroy of India had written to one of 
his Lt. Governors in 1870, “Teach your subordinates that we 
are all British gentlemen engaged in the magnificent work of 
governing an interior race”. All the Indians, irrespective of their 
2conomic and social status, felt insulted and humiliated and 
vere aroused to national consciousness. 


All these factors led to the rise and development of anti- 
imperialist movement in the country. The movement was 
national in character in the sense that almost all elements in 
Indian society, regardless of group and class affiliation, took 
part in it. 

Traditional Resistance Against British Rule 


The Indian people had started resisting British rule in 
India from its very beginning. The earlier phase was marked 
by a number of rebellions and uprisings which took place 
frequently and in almost all parts of the country and in some 
cases, the struggle continued for years and even decades, They 
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included tribal uprisings and peasants’ movements. The 
peasants were the worst victims of colonial exploitation and 
their resistance was stubborn and sustained. Some of the 
peasant revolts started as movements of religious and social 
reform and purification but their agrarian nature became soon 
obvious since they frontly attacked the new zamindars, 
landlords -and moneylenders irrespective of their religious 
affiliations. In the end they clashed with the British 
Imperialists who were found to be real villains behind the 
poverty and misery of the common rural people. The 
movements which deserve ‘special mention in this regard are 
the WAHABI and the KUKA movements and the Indigo 
peasants and workers’ struggle. However, at no stage these 
peasant movements and popular uprisings threatened British 
Supremacy over India. The people who participated in these 
movements were men of indomitable spirit but their valour, 
courage, faith and even the willingness to make the ultimate 
sacrifice could not help them to face the mighty and ruthless 


imperialist power armed with the latest weapons and mighty 
resources. i 


Revolt of 1857—First War of Indian Independence 


The Revolt of 1857 in which millions of peasants, 
artisans and soldiers took part, was of a different order. It 
shook the British rule in India to its roots. As explained 
earlier, the conditions for a mass upheaval had already 
ripened. The grievances of the Indian people against the 
foreign rule had accumulated beyond the limit of their 
endurance. The factors that contributed to the widespread 
disaffection among the people included peasants’ discontent 
with the official revenue policy and the consequent loss of 
their lands, the oppression of the police and petty officials, the 
exclusion of educated Indians from the higher posts in the 
administration, confiscation of the estates of majority of the 
Talugdars and Zamindars, and the loss of income of 
traditional scholars, priests and maulvis who depended upon 
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the Indian rulers, princes and big Zamindars. The expansionist 
policy of Lord Dalhousie, the British Viceroy, which provided 
for annexation of princely states in the absence of natural 
heirs, alienated many Indian rulers including Nana Sahib, the 
Rani of Jhansi and Bahadurshah who had become staunch 
enemies of the British rule. The Indian soldiers were already 
highly dissatisfied with their low salaries, bleak chances of 
promotion to higher ranks and insults and indignities heaped 
upon them by their English officers. 


This time it was not the tribals or peasants but the sepoys, 
the Indian soldiers of the East India Company’s army who 
took the lead. The spark for the fire that soon engulfed large 
parts of the country, was provided by the episode of cartridges 
with a greased paper covering which had to be bitten off 
before use. Since the grease in some cases was composed of 
beef and pig fat, both Hindu and Muslim soldiers took it as an 
affront to their religious sentiments. They. were thus ready to 
rebel. 


The revolt began at Meerut, 60 kms from Delhi, on 10th 
May 1857 with a mutiny of soldiers. It soon spread in vast 
areas from the Punjab in the North and the river Narmada in - 
the South to Bihar in the East and Rajputana in the West. The 
Meerut soldiers killed their officers and reached Delhi where 
the local soliders also revolted. They seized Delhi and 
proclaimed the aged Bahadurshah as the Emperor of India. 
Soon Bahadurshah became a rallying point He all those who 
took part in the revolt. 


The mutiny of the sepoys was backed by large sections of 
the civilian population who fought with whatever crude arms 
they could lay their hands on. It was a vast participation of the 
peasants and the craftsmen which gave it a mass character. 


One of the significant characteristics of the revolt in 1857 
was a remarkable unity displayed by Hindus and Muslims. 
Complete cooperation between these two major religious 
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communities, both at the level of leaders and the led, gave the 
tevolt its real strength. It proved, if at all a proof was needed, 
that the people and the politics in India were not basically 
communal prior to 1857. 


In the end, the British Imperialism which had become a 
world power by that time, supported by a host of loyal rulers 
of Indian states, was able to suppress ruthlessly the rebels who 
lacked modern weapons, organisation, coordination and a 
united and determined leadership. The British captured Delhi 
on 20th September 1857 and made the Emperor Bahadurshah 
a prisoner. The other leaders carried on the fight bravely but 
fell one by one. Nana Saheb was defeated at Kanpur. His loyal 
commander Tantia Tope, carried on: guerilla warfare for more 
than 6 months, after which a Zamindar friend of his ‘betrayed 
him to the British. The Rani of Jhansi put up a heroic fight and 
died fighting with sword in her hand on 17th June 1858. By 
the end of 1859, the British were in complete command of the 
situation, The revolt, however, had not been in vain, Though 
India’s fight under traditional leadership against militarily a 
far superior force had failed, yet its significance as a first great 
struggle for emancipation was not lost on the Indian people. 
The 1857 revolt is rightly remembered as India’a first war of 
independence and its great heroes, Rani Lakshmi Bai of 
Jhansi, Nana Saheb, Tantia Tope etc., became household 
names. Their heroic deeds continued to inspire Indians 


throughout their long struggle that followed for the country’s 
freedom. 


Birth of Indian Nationalism 


The 1857 revolt is an important land mark in the history 
of India’s struggle for freedom. The four decades after the . 
historic event witnessed development of national political 
consciousness and the birth of an organised national 
movement. 


One of the central contradictions of colonialism in India, 
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and for that matter in any part of the world, is that the colonial 
powers are obliged to adopt measures for the development of 
their colonies so that they can exploit their economies to meet 
their requirements. The process of development and 
modernisation in India, even though it took place on a limited 
scale, resulted in social awakening among some educated 
Indians and consequent urge for securing freedom from 
colonial masters. The awakening among these people was 
further reinforced by the western culture and thought which 
laid emphasis on a spirit of inquiry, scientific attitude of mind, 
and a new concept of individual and national freedom. The 
English education also provided knowledge and information 
about the democratic and parliamentary institutions of Great 
Britain and other western countries. It was these enlightened 
persons from middle and upper middle classes who provided a 
leadership to those who were suppressed, oppressed or 
dispossessed by the British Raj and who had started opposing 
Imperialism and its potent instruments of exploitation. 


During the later part of the 19th century, these Indian 
intelligentsia, set up a number of political. associations to 
spread. political awakening among the people and prepare 
them for a well-coordinated and sustained campaign to 
achieve the political, social and economic objectives for 
bettering the lot of people. The initiative, however, was not 
altogether new since during the earlier part of the 19th century 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, an illustrious son of Bengal had taken 
the initiative in agitating for political reforms. He had fought 
for the freedom of the press, trial by jury, the separation of the 
executive from the judiciary, appointment of Indians to higher 
offices etc. He had also supported the cause of liberty, 
democracy and nationalism based on the ideas of the French 
Revolution. ‘1hese efforts were followed up by a group of 
Bengali youth who organised a number of public associations 
to discuss these issues. They also started some newspapers and 
journals to propagate their views. 
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During the first half of the 19th century, some 
associations such as Land Holders Society at Calcutta (1838) 
and Bengal British Indian Society (1843) were also set yp but 
they were dominated by wealthy commercial or Zamindari 
interests and were meant to protect their local vested interests. 


In 1866, Dadabhai Naoroji organised the East India 
Association in London to discuss the Indian question and to 
influence British public opinion in their favour. The branches 
of his Association were also set up in major Indian cities. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, who later came to be known as Grand Old 
Man of India, was of radical views with an incisive mind. He 
was perhaps the first person who showed in clear terms that 
poverty and economic backwardness of Indians were not 
inherent in local conditions, but were caused by colonial rule 
which was draining India of its wealth and capital. 


Lord Lytton, the Viceroy of India during 1876-1880, 
introduced some reactionary and anti-Indian measures such as 
the removal of import duties on British textiles ; the Arms Act, 
making it impossible for Indians to train themselves for self. 
defence ; the Vernacular Press Act, aimed at curbing the 
growing criticism of British rule in the Indian newspapers ; 
and the reduction in the maximum age for admission to the 
Indian Civil Service Examination, making it dificult for many 
Indians to sit for these Prestigious examinations. These 
“visible manifestations of the exploitative and the colonial 
character of British rule” quickened pace of Indian nationalist 
activity..The Bengali young men led by S.N. Bannerji, 
founded the Indian Association in July 1876. Its activities 
included launching of agitations for reforming the system of 
Civil Service Examinations and protecting the rights of the 
tenants against the Zamindars and of the plantation workers 
against the foreign tea planters. Similar Associations were also 
set up in Madras and Bombay. 
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The Early Nationalists—Their Programmes and Activities 


The early nationalists, many of whom were subsequently 
associated with the foundation of Indian National Congress, 
included such well-known persons as Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Justice Ranade, Pheroze Shah Mehta, Rahmutullah 
Mohammad Sayein, Badruddhin Tayabji, G. Subramania Iyer, 
S. Subramania Iyer, Ananda Charlu, W.C. Bonnerji, Surendra 
Nath Bannerjee and Lal Mohan Ghosh. It seems necessary to 
give a brief account of the programmes formulated by these 
nationalists from time to time and the activities that they 
undertook in pursuance of their objectives. The relevance of 
the demands, programmes and. activities of the early 
nationalists can be. appreciated in the light of the fast 
deteriorating economic and social conditions of the Indians as 
a result of the imperialist and colonial policies pursued by the 
British rule in India, which have already been discussed in 
detail. These demands and programmes can be summarised as 
under : 


1. Development of modern industries along with 
traditional Indian handicrafts through active state 
assistance and provision of tariff protection ; 


2. Adoption of active administrative measures to stop 
inflow of foreign capital and to encourage Indian 
capital for investment in Indian railways, plantations 
and industries ; 

3. Popularisation of the idea of Swadeshi as a means of 
promoting Indian industries and indigenous products ; 


4. Reduction of the exorbitant land. revenue and 
provision of cheap credit to the peasants and 
arrangements for large scale irrigation facilities ; 


5. Abolition of salt tax and other taxes that hit the poor 
and the lower middle classes ; 


6. Reduction in the high expenditure on the maintenance 
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` of the army and the administration used primarily for 
the strengthening of the British hold in India and 
maintenance of British domination in Asia and 
Africa ; 

7. Stoppage of the drain-out of wealth of India in the 
form of interest on British loans, eamings on British 
investments and salaries and pensions of British 
personnel serving in senior civil and military 
positions in India ; 

8. Protest against the tyrannical behaviour of the public 
and Government agents towards the common people, 
and separation of judiciary from the executive ; 


9. Equal protection of law for Indians and Europeans ; 


10. Spread of education , provision for technical and 
higher education , and extension of medical and 
health services for the people ; 


‘11. Protection of civil rights and liberties ; and 


12. Expansion and reformation of legislative councils to 


make them really representative through inclusion of 
larger number of elected Indians, 


The British response to these demands and the agitation 
carried on in their Support, was not encouraging, The 
Vernacular Press Act of 1818 was of Course repealed in 1880, 
but in acutal practice this did not improve matters. The British 
administration continued to take stringent action against the 


newspapers which criticised the Government’s high- 
handedness. 


Foundation of Indian National Congress 


The politically conscious Indians, by this time had 
become conscious of the need for an all-India organisation 
which could serve as a common forum for exchange of views 
and formulation of a broad-based programme of activity for 
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promoting political awakening among the people. The idea 
was given a concrete shape when the Bombay group of 
nationalist political workers, cooperated with Mr. A. O. Hume, 
an English man and a retired civil servant, in bringing together 
political leaders from different parts of the country to Bombay 
towards the end of 1885, where a decision to start the Indian 
Congress was taken. Those who were associated with its 
foundation, hailed practically from all parts of the country. 
W.C. Bonnerjee from Bengal was chosen to preside over it. 


Some people believe that Mr. A. O. Hume had initiated 
the move for the establishment of the All India Congress, at 
the instance of the British Indian Government who wanted to 
provide a safety valve to the increasing popular discontent 
against the British rule: This does not appear to be the whole 
truth. It is, however, possible that Mr. Hume might have 
wanted to provide the Indian resistance with a constitutional 
channel to voice their grievances, In any case, the relationship 
between Indian Government and the National Congress was 
extremely cordial. Initially the Congress was mild and 
moderate in its approach and this was welcomed by the 
British. Actually the delegates to the second session of the 
Congress held in 1886 in Calcutta and third session held in 
Madras, were entertained by the respective British governors, 


The Indian National Congress adopted most of the 
programmes and activities of the early nationalists which have 
been described earlier. The nationalists who formed the bulk 
of the leadership of the newly founded organisation, had faith 
in British liberalism and believed in peaceful presentation of 
their grievances. The political emancipation of the country 
was, however, not yet on their agenda. To them it appeared to 
be too distant a goal to be achieved in any foreseeable future, 
To start with they, therefore, concentrated their energies on the 
development of national consciousness, achievement of 
national unity and coordination of the activities of the active 
nationalists operating in different parts of the country. 
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It would, however, be wrong to presume that the Indian 
National Congress, soon after its establishment, became the 
sole or even the chief medium for the spread of national 
consciousness. For almost two decades, numerous local and 
regional political associations carried on day-to-day political 
activities. Their provincial conferences, held annually, 
attracted large number of people. Many nationalist newspapers 
served as the media for Promoting and propagating the cause 
of nationalism. Their owners and editors were great patriots 
and had often to make immense personal sacrifices for the 
courage of their convictions, They had also to undergo many 


hardships to ensure the continuation of publication of their 
newspapers. 


The Indian National Congress, on their part, held annual 
meetings and its delegates increased from year-to-year. During 
its earlier phase, it laid special emphasis on the expansion and 
reform of the Legislative Councils, with a view to investing 
them with greater powers and strengthening their 
representative character. The Indian Councils Act 1892 did 
provide for increase in the representation of non-official 
members (some of whom were to be indirectly elected) and 
also gave themthe freedom to speak on the budget without the 
right tovote on it. The Congress,however,was not satisfied and 
demanded more of Indian control on public funds. The new 
slogan that they raised was, “no taxation without 
representation”. They also severely criticised the curbs on the 
freedom of the press and organised mass protests in favour of 
their other demands. 


The bonhomie between the Government and the 
Congress did not last for more than 3-4 years. The Britishers 
soon felt that the Congress, even though controlled by 
moderates, meant business and was not going to be satisfied 
by minor concessions which amounted to window dressing. 
The British authorities, therefore, gradually turned hostile 
towards the Indian National Congress. They now began 
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publicly criticising and condemning its leaders. They branded 
nationalists as “disloyal babus” and “violent villains”. They 
felt that the spread of education was a major cause of growth 
of nationalism and so they decided to exercise greater control 
over it and to dilute its relatively liberal character. 


On the other hand, the Congress did not achieve anything 
worthwhile. There was, however, one significant gain. The 
nation-wide protests organised by its leaders in favour of their 
demands and their struggle for civil liberties including the 
freedom of press, led to the growth of widespread 
consciousness that the British rule was based on- the 
exploitation of Indians and that it was leading to their 
impoverishment and backwardness. Thus- the national 
consciousness and the awakening brought about by the early 
nationalists and the Congress leaders laid a foundation for a 
powerful and sustained national movement for the country’s 
freedom during the 20th century. 


Militant Nationalism 


By the beginning of,the 20th century, the general mood of 
discontent had spread to rural gentry, the peasantry and the 
workers. The Congress was now far more broad-based, and it 
threw up a large number of young leaders who were radical in 
their outlook and believed in rather a militant form of 
nationalism. They came to be called extremists while the early 
nationalists became known as moderates. The moderates 
wanted a greater share in the administration and they were in 
favour of improving the existing set-up and believed in 
cooperation with the Government. The extremists on the other 
hand believed in achieving their objectives through resistance, 
opposition and non-cooperation. According to Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, the tallest among the militant leaders, “Political rights 
will have to be fought for. They should be only obtained by 
strong pressure”. 


The main factors that led to rise of militant nationalism 
were : (a) disillusionment of the younger nationalists with the 
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approach of the moderate leadership and its method to achieve 
national objectives ; (b) keen disappointment with the Indian 
Councils Act of 1892 ; (c) resentment against the British 
authorities for their inapt and callous handling of catastrophies 
like plague and famine ; and (d) new reactionary British 
measures like the law against sedition promulgated in 1898 
and Official Secrets Act in 1899. The Bengal partition of 1905 
added highly inflammable fuel to the simmering fire. 


Actually, the partition of Bengal proved a turning point in 
the history of Indian struggle for Independence. When the 
partition was announced in 1901, practically all sections of 
society rose up in spontaneous opposition. “It acted as fuse for 
uniting the scattered emotions into the passion of patriotism” 
and as a result there was unprecedented mass upsurge against 
the British rule. The two movements ‘Boycott’ and ‘Swadeshi’ 
were the direct results of the partition of Bengal and had wide 
ranging social and economic consequences for India. British 
wares were burnt at public places and shops selling them were 
picketed. The confectioners vowed against using foreign 
sugar, the washermen against washing foreign clothes and 
priests against performing Pujas with foreign materials. 


The moderates led by Surendranath Bannerjee held 
demonstrations and ‘hartals’. They also organised the 
Swadeshi Movement—a natural corollary of boycott of 
foreign goods. But all these failed to achieve the desired result 
and so the leadership of the anti-partition movement passed 
from the moderates to the militant nationalists. They 
transformed anti-partition agitation into a wider passive 
resistance campaign against all forms of foreign rule. This 
involved not only boycott of British goods but also of schools 
imparting western education, law courts, municipalities and 
legislative councils. The militants also took the message of 
Swadeshi to the masses, who because of its direct relevance to 
their own welfare and prosperity, understood it better than the 
abstract political concept preached by earlier nationalists. 
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Consequently, the agitation spread to many parts of the 
country and was marked by a larger number of strikes in 
schools and mills in which students and the youth took a 
leading part. The Muslims also participated in the protests in 
fairly large numbers. Some of the radical newspapers and 
journals like the Sandhya, the Jugantar, the Kesari and the 
Punjabi, made significant contribution towards educating and 
inspiring the youth to participate in the struggle. The British in 
_order to suppress the struggle, let loose a reign of terror 
particularly in Bengal. This added further fuel to the fire. 


The moderate leaders were still in majority in the Indian 
National Congress but its militant wing was fairly strong and 
vocal. The moderates believed in the good sense of the 
Britishers, but the militants had lost confidence in their 
bonafides. The moderates. wanted to achieve their objectives 
through representations and responsible cooperation with the 
Britishers but the militants believed in a policy of 
confrontation and obstruction. The differences between these 
two wings were thus quite marked and the moderates were not 
prepared to change their approach and methods. As a result, 
the Congress split into moderates and extremists at their Surat 
session held in 1907. The extremists met separately under the 
chairmanship of Aurobindo Ghosh and reaffirmed their 
unshakable faith in Swaraj, Swadeshi, boycott and national 
education. 


The extremists were fortunate in having some 
outstanding leaders like Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Bipin Chandra 
Pal, Lala Lajpat Rai and Aurobindo Ghosh. B.G. Tilak had 
been active in Maharashtra during the anti-partition 
movement. He had carried to western India the cult of boycott 
and Swadeshi. Subsequently his moral support to the violent 
acts of certain militants in Bengal in his journal Kesari, had 
led to his transportation to Burma for six years. The spirited 
manner in which he had defended himself in the court 
presided over by a British judge, had fired the imagination of 
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many a young man and won him a very large number of 
admirers in the country. It was Tilak who had uttered the 
historic words, “Freedom is my birth right and I must have it”. 


B.C. Pal had distinguished himself as the militant leader 
of boycott campaign in Bengal as part of anti-partition 
movement. He had also brought about a new awakening and 
excitement among the people of Madras province by his fiery 
speeches. Lala Lajpat Rai was the most respected leader of 
Punjab. As the editor of Punjabi, one of the radical journals - 
published from Lahore, Lalaji wrote articles which fired the 
youth in Punjab with a new enthusiasm. His deportation on 
the charge of sedition made his followers all the more 
determined to carry on the Swadeshi and boycott movements 
in Punjab. 

Aurobindo Ghosh was more aggressive in his outlook 
than even Tilak. He-had been earlier selected to head an 
institution of higher education set up by the nationalists, to 
provide for Swadeshi type of education. He also took a leading 
part in the anti-partition agitation and subsequently was a 
moving spirit behind revolutionary acuvity in Bengal. This 
came to light after his implication in the Alipur Conspiracy 
Case. This case was, however, interrupted by the assassination 
of the person who had turned approver and also of the two 
officers who were incharge of investigation and prosecution. 
Aurobindo was acquitted for want of evidence. Thereafter he 


went to Pondicherry where he gave up politics and decided to 


Jead a religious and spiritual life. 
Revolutionary Militants 


It would thus be seen that among the militant nationalists, 
there were also some fire brand young men who believed that 
force and violence, murder of Europeans, destruction of 
property and looting of government treasuries could alone ` 
drive the British out of India. They became more active after 
the partition of Bengal. In December 1907, an attempt was 
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made on the life of Lt. Governor of Bengal.:In April 1907, a 
young militant Khudi Ram Bose threw a bomb. at a carriage 
believed to be occupied by Kingsford, the unpopular judge of 
Muzzafarpur. He was caught, tried and hanged. Later on in 
1909, an unsuccessful attempt was made to blow’ up the 
carriage of Lord and Lady Minto in Ahmedabad. Another 
revolutionary M. L. Dhingra had killed Curzon: Wyllie, an 
official of the India office in London, as a protest against the 
repression let loose by the British in India and hanging of 
young Indians. Before he was executed, he had stated, “The 
only lesson required in India is to learn how to die and the 
only way to teach it is by dying alone”. 


In Madras province, Chidambaram Pillay openly spoke 
of absolute independence. His arrest led to a serious riot in 
which police opened fire. Ashe, who had ordered the firing 
was assassinated by Vanchi Aiyar who also shot himself when 
he failed in his bid to escape from the scene. 


In Punjab, Ajit Singh was the heart and soul of the 
revolutionary movement. In his task, he was helped by Syed 
Haider Raza and Aga Haider. In Delhi a bomb was thrown at 
the Viceroy Lord Hardinge in December, 1912. 


A number of secret societies of revolutionaries, 
particularly those set up in Bengal and Maharashtra worked 
for the cause of revolutionaries in the country. Many of them 
operated under the guise of physical culture clubs and 
associations. Some of the revolutionaries went abroad and 
established centres in Europe. They planned to propagate the 
cause of India’s revolutionary struggle there and collect and 
send arms to their comrades in India. The prominent among 
them were V. D. Savarkar, Ajit Singh and Madame Cama. The 
Gadar Party was established in 1913 in'the: USA and Canada. 
Its members decided to start an armed revolt in India in the 
wake of First World War in 1914. However, the Government 
came to know about it, arrested the leaders and punished the 
guilty. 
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The revolutionaries, however, could not carry on their 
activities for too long a period. The acts of individual 
~iolence, howsoever daring, could not mobilise the masses. 
Further, the moderates in the Congress and even many militant 
nationalists did not approve of their approach and methods. 
The revolutionaries also did not have a common plan and a 
central leadership. Series of conspiracy cases, stern penalties 
and harsh laws broke their backs. This was, however, not the 
end of revolutionary movement in India. They appeared to be 
down, but were not out. After a few years, the country 


witnessed a resurgence of the revolutionary activities which 
we shall describe later. 


Morley Minto Reforms 


Along with the stern measures of repression, the 
Government was also trying to follow a policy of ‘Divide and 
Rule’. Its efforts were thus directed at encouraging Muslim 
separatism and driving a wedge between the moderates and 
the militants in the Congress. The Morley Minto Reforms that 
it introduced in 1909 admirably served this purpose. These 
teforms provided for reservation of some seats for Muslims to 
be elected by the members of their community and also gave 
certain concessions in the matter of Indian representation in 
the imperial and provincial legislative councils. 


The Morley Minto Reforms were welcomed by the 
Muslims and moderates but were altogether rejected by the 
overwhelming majority in the Congress. Since the people in 
the country were in no mood to accept these half-hearted 
measures announced by the Government, the moderates lost 
the confidence of the masses. Gradually they ceased to be a 
force in the Indian National Congress. Further, the communal 
Tepresentation for Muslims, which was opposed by the 
Congress, alienated many Muslims from the major political 
party. 
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Rise and Growth of Communalism 


The rise of communalism in India was primarily the 
result of the British efforts to play upon the differences 
between Hindus and Muslims based on thėir religious 
practices and also the measures that the Government adopted 
in pursuance of their policy of ‘Divide and Rule’. The 
Government also tried to misrepresent Indian history by 
giving it a communal orientation. The factors that led to the 
widening of the gap between these two major communities, 
during the earlier part of the 20th century related to the 
differences in the level of educational and economic 
development of Hindus and Muslims, the foundation of 
Muslim League and subsequently the Hindu Maha Sabha to 
represent, exclusively the interests of their Tespective 
communities and the fear of domination of Hindu majority 
over the Muslim minority in Independent India. 


Notwithstanding all these developments, quite a large 
number of Muslim intellectuals including Barrister Abdul 
Rasul and Hasrat Mohani had joined the Swadeshi movement 
and Mohammad Ali Jinnah had become one of the leading 
younger leaders of the National Congress. Many educated 
Muslims had questioned the status of Muslim League as the 
sole representative of Muslims and leaders such as Maulana 
Mohd Ali and Ajmal Khan had started the Ahrar movement 
which was nationalist and militantin character. Maulana ‘Abul 
Kalam Azad was the most prominent among the traditional 
Muslim scholars who were anti-communalists and continued 
to participate in national politics. 

Lucknow Pact 5 

Prior to the start of the First World War, the Congress and 
the nationalist elements had come to realise that success 
against the British rule could be achieved only through Hindu- 
Muslim unity and presentation of a united front by the 
militants and the moderates. Accordingly, the two wings of the 
Congress united at its Lucknow session. As a result of the 
Lucknow Pact which was concluded between the Congress 
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and the Muslim League due to the good offices of B.G. Tilak, 
the two organisations sank their differences and agreed to put 
up common political demands before the Government. 
Incidentally, an ominous feature of the Lucknow Pact was its 
acceptance of the principle of separate electorate and 
weightage to the Muslim community which was not conducive 
to the growth of secularism in the country. 


These developments made a tremendous impact on the 
people of the country. There was a new wave of enthusiasm 
and intense political activity. The British Government felt it 
necessary to appease the nationalist opinion and announced in 
August 1917 that its policy in India was “the gradual 
development of self-government institutions with a view to 
progressive realisation of responsible Government of India as 
an integral part of British Empire”. Accordingly, Montague- 
Chelmsford reforms were announced in 1918 but since they 
did not fulfil the national aspirations, Indians started preparing 
for another era of struggle against the British. 


Appearance of Gandhiji on Indian Political Scene 


Gandhi’s emergence as the undisputed leader of the 
Indian National Congress is an interesting story by itself. He 
had waged a strong fight against racism in South Africa 
between 1894 and 1914. The news about his determined and 
principled fight against racial discrimination against Indians in 
that country had reached India much before his return to his 
country in 1914, While in Africa he had developed a technique 
of popular passive resistance against injustice and tyranny 
which he called Satyagraha. Its two major features were truth 
and non-violence. A true Satyagrahi would refuse to submit to 
what he considered wrong. He would remain peaceful under 
the gravest of provocations. He would arouse the conscience 
of the wrong doer not by inflicting sufferance on others, but 
by subjecting himself to suffering. He would utterly give up 
fear, hatred and falsehood. 
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Gandhiji decided to apply his principle of Satyagraha to’ 
find solutions to the problems of his countrymen. He spent the 
first year of his stay in India, studying the country and its 
problems, “with his ears open but his mouth shut”. Soon 
thereafter certain developments found him in the centre of the 
struggle that the peasants and workers were obliged to start 
against oppression and injustice in parts of Bihar and Gujarat. 
The much exploited peasants in Champaran (Bihar) were 
compelled by the British indigo planters to grow indigo on 
15 per cent of their land and sell the entire crop at prices fixed 
by them. The peasants of Kaira district of Gujarat who were 
on the verge of starvation as a result of failure of the crops, 
were being forced by the Government to pay the usual land 
revenue. The mill workers in Ahmedabad were being denied 
even the living wage by the industrial capitalists. In all these 
three cases, the techniques of Satyagraha applied by Gandhiji 
proved successful. Gandhiji thus won the affection and 
admiration of the poor people not only in_these areas but also 
the respect of large number of people in the country. During 
this Satyagraha campaign Gandhiji educated people while 
motivating them for action. 


Gandhiji perhaps was the only leader whose personal 
identification with the rural masses was total and complete. He 
fashioned his own personal life along ways familiar to the 
villagers and spoke a language they could easily understand. 
In course of time he came to symbolise the poor and the down 
trodden. He had once stated, 


“I shall work for an India which they (people) 
shall feel, that it is their country ; in whose making 
they have an effective voice; an India in which 
there shall be no high class and low class of 
people ; an India in which all communities shall 


live in perfect harmony...” 
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The Rowlatt Act (1919) 


The Government passed the Rowlatt Act in 1919 which 
authorised the Government to imprison any person without 
trial or conviction by a court of law. This blatant denial of 
civil liberties exhausted Gandhiji’s patience and brought him 
into active national politics. From 1919 to his death in 1948 he 
occupied the centre of Indian stage and almost always was the 
hero of the historical drama which culminated in the 
independence of his country. It was Gandhiji more than any 
other leader, who transformed the national struggle for 
freedom into the mass movement and thus changed the entire 
complexion of the political scene in India. 


In the struggle that Gandhiji started, he made the people 


take a pledge that they would disobey the laws and court arrest. 


and imprisonment. This led to a remarkable political 
awakening in the country. There were strikes and 
demonstrations. The slogans of Hindu-Muslim unity filled the 
air. The Indian people were no longer willing to submit to the 
degradation of foreign rule. 


Jallianwala Bagh Massacre 


The unprecedented solidarity displayed by the Indian 
people, irrespective of their religious affiliations, unnerved the 
Government. It struck back with greater fury. The blackest 
stain on its record of ruthless repression was the firing on 
unarmed Indians who had gathered together in Jallianwala 
Bagh at Amritsar in Punjab on 13th April, 1919, to protest 
against the government excesses. There being no escape route 
from the enclosed compound of the mass meeting, the number 
of casualties, even according to the official reports was 400 
dead and 1000-2000 wounded. The cowardly massacre of 
innocent men, women and children was followed by the 
declaration of martial law in Punjab with wholesale arrests, 
floggings and the inhuman order by which no Indian could 
pass a certain street without crawling on his belly. 
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A Sikh youth, Uddham Singh, subsequently avenged the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre by killing in London O’Dwyer, the 
then Governor of Amritsar who had ordered the firing. 


The Khilafat Movement 


We have already written about Khilafat movement which 
had been started by Muslims in India to protest against the part 
played by the British Government in the defeat of the Sultan 
of Turkey who was Caliph or the religious head of Muslims 
throughout the world. The two brothers, Mohammad Ali and 
Shaukat Ali along with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had 
organised this mass movement. Gandhiji who Tespected 
Muslim sentiments as much as sentiments of any other 
religious community supported the movement and saw in it a 
unique opportunity of uniting Hindus and Muslims against the 
common adversary. Accordingly the- Khilafat Committee 
decided to ally itself with the National Congress in the 
Struggle against British imperialism and the Muslims joined 
the Mahatma  Gandhi’s non-violent non-cooperation 
movement in large numbers. 


Non-Cooperation Movement 


Mahatma Gandhi believed that a foreign government 
could only subsist with the cooperation of the people it 
governed and would collapse when this cooperation was 
withdrawn. This belief was shared and endorsed by the special 
Congress session held at Calcutta in September 1920. The 
Congress, therefore, decided to launch a country-wide non- 
cooperation movement. In pursuance of the directives given 
by the national leadership, many Indians renounced their titles 
and honours ; lawyers gave up their practice and students left 
their schools and colleges. The prominent persons who gave 
up their legal practice included Motilal Nehru, C. R. Das and 
Rajendra Prasad. Thousands of people from the urban areas 
went into villages to spread Gandhiji’s message of non-violent 
non-cooperation with the “Satanic” Government. It was at this 
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time that the national institutions like Jamia Milia Islamia of 
Aligarh, Gujarat iym and Kashi Vidyapeeth came into 
existence. 


The important feature of the movement was adoption of 
Khadi in preference to foreign clothes. The English clothes 
were burnt in bonfires at many places in the country. Women, 
secluded for centuries, marched in the streets with men and in 
the process freed, themselves from age-old shackles. 
Thousands of people were put into prisons and many more 
thousands were preparing to court arrest. In the meantime 
some leaders, like Bipin Pal and Mohammad Ali Jinnah left the 


Congress since the militant form of struggle was not to their 
liking. 


On February 3, 1922 Gandhiji announced that he would 
start mass disobedience including non-payment of taxes if the 
Government did not agree to release forthwith the prisoners 
and also allow freedom of press. Before however, he. could 
discuss this’ proposal with the British authorities, an 
unfortunate thing happened. An outbreak of mob violence at 
Chauri Chaura resulted in the burning of a police station and 
death of 22 policemen in the incident. Gandhiji who was 
committed to non-violence was so shocked and pained at this 
development that 'he refused to continue the non-cooperation 


campaign and persuaded the Corigress to suspend the 
nationalist movement. 


The British Government found in the sudden suspension 
of the movement, a convenient opportunity to arrest Gandhiji 
and put him on trial on charges of sedition. It was indeed a 
historic trial. While concluding his memorable defence, 
Gandhiji said ; ;.““Non- -cooperation with evil is as much a ee 
as is E with good....”” He asked the Government “t 
award him the highest penalty for... what in law is a saan 
crime and what appears to me, to be the highest duty of a 
citizen”. However, Gandhiji was sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment. 
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Gandhiji’s decision to call off suddenly the non- 
cooperation movement came as an anti-climax and surprised 
and disillusioned many in the country. They feared that “the 
drastic reversal of practically the whole of the aggressive 
programme may be politically unsound and unwise.” Some 
prominent leaders like Motilal Nehru, C. R. Das and M. C. 
Kelkar formed a new party—the Swaraj Party—in 1922, 
within the Congress fold. They even contested elections to 
Legislative Councils held in 1923 and got a sizable 
representation but gradually the party drifted towards a policy 
of cooperation with the Government and as a result of 
differences among themselves, it ceased to be a separate 
political force after 1926. Technically the Swarajist leaders 
had not left the Congress. They, therefore, restarted taking 
active part in the parent body. 


Revival of Revolutionary Movement 


During the period of frustration that followed the 
suspension of non-cooperation movement in the country, the 
extremist elements among the nationalists decided again to 
follow the cult of violence to achieve complete freedom from 
the British rule. These elements founded the Hindustan 
Republic Association in October, 1924, in order to organise an 
armed rebellion. The Government struck at it by arresting 
large number of revolutionaries and tried them in the Kakori 
conspiracy case in the U.P. Ram Prasad Bismil, Roshan Lal 
and Ashfaqulla—three of the accused, were sentenced to 


death. 


-A daring manifestation of revolutionary spirit was the 
successful attempt made by Bhagat Singh on the life of 
Saunders, who had been in control of the Lathi charge that had 
dealt a fatal blow to Lala Lajpat Rai during an anti-Simon 
Commission demonstration. Bhagat Singh along with another 
revolutionary Batukeshwar Dutt also threw a bomb from the 
visitors’ gallery in the Central Legislative Assembly, in protest 
against the promulgation of the Public Safety Amendment 
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Bill. Subsequently Bhagat Singh, along with his two 
associates, Sukh Dev and Rajguru was executed on 23rd 
March, 1931 despite popular protests. The three of them were 
cremated at the dead of night to. avoid popular uprising. 
Another highly devoted revolutionary Chandra Shekhar was 
killed in an encounter with the police. 


Though the second phase of the revolutionary movement 
waned after 1934, yet it can be stated without fear of 
contradiction that the revolutionaries added a colourful and 
inspiring chapter to the history of our freedom movement. 
Their desperate deeds, daring plans and their defiance in the 
face of death, won them a lasting place in the hearts of their 
countrymen, and continued to inspire the patriots in their fight 
for independence. 

In the meantime, the relations between the Hindus and 
Muslims had suffered a setback ; first due to the suspension of 
the non-cooperation movement by the Congress and secondly 
the transformation of Turkey into a secularist State as a result 
of which the Khilafat movement ceased to have any relevance, 
and the Muslims no longer required Hindu support. The two 
communities had drifted apart and a number of communal 
riots had taken place in the country. 

The ‘untouchables’, 


the socially and economically 
backward people who fo: 


rmed a substantial part of Indian 
population, had also started agitating for a better social and 
political status. Gandhiji was released from prison in 1924 on 
grounds of poor health, without completing the six-year term 
of imprisonment. He was greatly pained to see the rise of 
communal and divisive forces in the country. He, therefore,, 
decided to devote his entire time and energies to the cause of 
promoting communal amity and Taising the social status of 
untouchables whom he called Harijans. 


Simon Commission (1927) 
In November 1927, the British Government appointed a 
statutory commission popularly known as the Simon 
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Commission after the name of its Chairman John Simon, to 
enquire into the working of the government machinery, the 
growth of education and the development of representative 
institutions in India and make recommendations regarding 
constitutional reforms in the country. The Indians were 
opposed to the formation of the Simon Commission on the 
ground that a foreign commission could not be allowed to 
enquire into their fitness for Swaraj or for any measure of 
responsible government and that they themselves were 
competent to draft a future constitutional set-up for the 
country. The non-inclusion of even a single Indian in the 
Commission was also taken as an affront to the country’s self- 
respect. The people, therefore, decided to boycott the 
Commission. Accordingly, ` the arrival of the Simon 
Commission in India was greeted with strikes and black flag 
demonstrations and the slogan of ‘Simon, go back’. The 
Government used brutal force to suppress the agitation and let 
loose a reign of terror on the unarmed and peaceful 
demonstrators. It was during one of these demonstrations that 
the respected Indian leader Lala Lajpat Rai received a fatal 
lathi blow. 


The boycott of Simon Commission however provided a 
welcome opportunity for the restoration of unity among the 
different communities and political parties. There was also a 
revival of political activity throughout the country. 


In response to a challenge thrown by Lord Birkenhead, 
the then Secretary of State for India, to the Swaraj Party to 
produce an Indian Constitution, acceptable to all the parties 
and communities in the country, the various parties including 
the Congress, Muslim League, the moderates and the 
Swarajists held a conference and set up a committee under the 
chairmanship of Motilal Nehru, to draft a constitution for 
India. The Committee’s report, known as Nehru Report, 
recommended a responsible form of Government in which the 
executive would be responsible to a bicameral sovereign 
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parliament, whose upper house—the Senate would be elected 
by the Provincial Councils on the basis of proportional 
representation and the lower house—the House of 
Representatives would be elected on the basis of adult 
suffrage. There was not to be any special representation in 
Parliament for communal groups except for Muslims in 
Bengal and for non-Muslims in the North Western Frontier 
Province. In the provincial assemblies, seats were to be 
reserved for minorities on the basis of population except in 
case of Punjab and Bengal where the Muslims were in 
majority and needed no protection of their religious interests. 


It would thus appear that the Report, in deference to the 
wishes of the Muslim minority, had not favoured the 
acceptance of democratic and secular principles in their 
totality. Under the then existing situation, this approach was 
perhaps the only practical solution to the ticklish problem of 
communalism. However, even this concession did not satisfy 
the majority of Muslims and Mohammad Ali Jinnah, a . 
Congress leader till 1921, and now a prominent communalist 
leader, and certain Muslim vested interests, demanded more 
representation for Muslims, both at the Centre and in the 
Provincial Assemblies. The Sikh communalists also insisted 
on special representation for themselves as a religious and 
linguistic minority in Punjab. This was not acceptable to the 
All Parties Conference and consequently both Jinnah and the 
Sikh communalists withdrew from it. Jinnah thereafter joined 
the Muslim League. The Hindu Mahasabha, a body founded in 
1918 to represent Hindus also'denounced the Nehru report on 
the ground that it was pro-Muslim. 


Congress demand for Poorna Swaraj 


Gandhiji returned to active politics in 1928. In the 
Madras session in 1927, the Congress had already declared 
complete national independence as its goal. Subsequently 
however, the All Parties Conference and later the Congress 
also agreed to accept Dominion Status on the condition that it 
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was granted before December 1929. The British, as expected, 
did not agree to grant even the Dominion Status by the date 
stipulated by the Congress. The Indian National Congress, in 
the session held at Lahore in 1929 passed a historic resolution 
which declared Poorna Swaraj as its goal. On 31st December 
1929, when the clock struck the mid-night hour, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the then President of the Congress unfurled the tri- 
colour national flag on the banks of the River Ravi and 
proclaimed that it was a “crime against man and God to 
` submit any longer to British tule.” 


The Second Civil Disobedience Movement (1930) 


As a follow up action on the demand of the Congress for 
Poorna Swaraj, Gandhiji again started the Civil Disobedience 
Movement on March 12, 1930. In order to give a lead to his 
countrymen, he, along with 76 of his devoted followers left 
the Sabarmati Ashram in Ahmedabad on foot, for Dandi, a 
village situated on the Gujarat sea coast. Thousands joined 
him on his 200 miles journey to his destination. At Dandi, 
Gandhiji broke the salt law which was a symbolic 
representation of Indians’ resolve not to obey any longer the 

- laws made by the Britishers or the orders passed by them. The 
movement spread fast and there were strikes and 
demonstrations in all parts of the country. The reports also 
poured in from many places, about the boycott of British 
goods and the people’s refusal to pay taxes. In the North 
Western Frontier Province, the Pathans also joined the 
struggle for freedom, under the leadership of Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, also known as the Frontier Gandhi. Even the 
armed forces did not remain immune to the triumphant march 
of nationalism in the country. Two platoons of Garhwali 
soldiers, even at the risk of being court martialled, refused to 
open fire on the unarmed demonstrators. 


The Government came down heavily upon those who 
participated in the movement. Even according to official 
reports, there were 26 cases of police firing in which 103 
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persons were killed and 420 injured. 60,000 persons were put 
behind bars in less than a year. Merciless beatings and 
physical torture of the Satyagrahi which included large 
number of women, was a regular feature of this reign of terror. 


Considerable participation of the industrial labour in the 
Second Civil Disobedience Movement was its significant 
feature. This had been made possible by the progress of trade 
union activity in the country, as a result of the efforts made by 
those nationalists who were inspired by the communist 
revolution and the rule of the proletariat in the Soviet Union. 
Though the trade unions were primarily concerned with the 
amelioration of the economic conditions of workers in mills, 
they joined hands with the Congress in the hope that their 
working conditions would. be much better off in an 
independent India. The civil disobedience movement was 
marked by a number of strikes in industrial concerns and 
Railway companies owned by the British capitalists. These 
strikes were led by such distinguished persons as V. V. Giri 


and supported by leaders with leftist leanings including Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 


The labour participation in the national movement also 
strengthened the hands of the leftists in the Congress who 
came to occupy a significant position among the Congress 
leaders. This was an important development in the sense that 
the divisions formed on economic lines are more rational than 
those formed on religious basis and they constitute a healthy 
development for fighting the evil of communalism. 


The Round Table Conferences (1930, 1931, 1932) 


Hit by the strikes and the wide Spread boycott movement 
and in veiw of the Government’s inability to suppress the 
national movement by force, the British again tried to adopt 
conciliatory measures. The British Government held three 
Round Table conferences in London. The first was held in 
1930 to discuss the Simon Commission Report and this was 
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boycotted by the Congress as they were opposed to the very 
institution of the Commission. In order to secure the 
cooperation of the Congress for the 2nd conference, the 
British Government succeeded in concluding a Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact in 1931 according to which the Government agreed to 
release all political prisoners not found guilty of violence, the 
Congress suspended the civil disobedience movement and 
Gandhiji agreed to attend the second Round Table Conference 
scheduled to be held in 1931, even though some Congress 
leaders were opposed to it. Since in this conference the 
British Government refused to concede the basic nationalist 
demand for freedom, Gandhiji resumed the civil disobedience 
movement on return to India. 


The Government now became ruthless in suppression of 
the movement. Over a lakh of Satyagrahis were arrested ; their 
lands, houses and other properties were confiscated and 
nationalistic literature was banned. This struck terror in the 
hearts of the people and the Congress officially suspended the 
movement in May 1933 and later withdrew it in 1934. 


Communal Award 

After the failure of the second conference, the 
Government announced certain constitutional proposals which 
formed a part of the Communal Award given by Ramsay 
MacDonald, the Prime Minister of England, in August 1932. 
These reforms provided for reservation of seats and separate 
electorates for Hindu ‘untouchables’ and Muslims for the new 
federal legislature. This was a further proof, if at all a proof 
was needed, of the British Government’s policy to divide the 
people and perpetuate its rule. Gandhiji was totally opposed 
to separate electorates for Harijans whom he considered as 
integral part of Hindus. At that time, he was interned in 
Yarvada Jail and as a protest against the Communal Award, he 
undertook a fast unto death. The result was the Poona Pact 
according to which the number of seats reserved for the 
scheduled castes was decided to be doubled but these were to 


be filled by joint electorate. 
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It would be relevant to-mention here that the 1930’s were 
marked by the rapid growth of socialist ideas within and 
outside the Congress. Within the Congress this tendency was 
reflected in the election of Pt. Jawaharlal. Nehru_as its 
President in 1936 and 1937 and of Subhash Chandra Bose in 
1938 and 1939. Both these outstanding leaders were known 
for their leftist leanings. Outside the Congress, the birth of the 
Communist Party and the growing influence of Jaya Prakash 
Narain, the socialist radical also indicated this trend. 
Government of India Act, 1935 


The third Round Table Conference was held in 1932 in 
which the Congress did not participate. The Government of 
India Act 1935 was the result of discussions held in this 
Conference. 


Provincial autonomy was one of the important features of 
this Act. Though the Act was not wholly welcomed by the 
Congress, the party decided to participate in the elections to be 
held in 1937 under the Act, in order to test its strength among 
the people. The Congress swept the polls in 6 out of 11 
provinces. The proposals regarding the establishment of the 
federal government at the Centre, however, were not 
implemented. There were so many restrictions placed on the 
powers of the provincial assemblies that no meaningful 
decisions of far-reaching importance could be taken by them. 
That is why Nehru had compared the new Act to a car with 
“all the brakes and no engine”. Yet the Congress did pass 


some useful legislation and proved its administrative 
competence. 


The ministries in the provinces were working more or less 
satisfactorily when in 1939 the Second World War broke out. 
India was dragged into the war without her consent. On this 


issue the Congress Ministries resigned in October/November 
1939. 


The Government then came out with new proposals 
which envisaged establishment, after the war, of a new 
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representative body to devise a new Constitution of India and 
expansion of the Viceroy’s executive council to provide for 
more Indian representation. But the Congress insisted on 
immediate establishment of provisional national government 
at the centre and it, therefore, turned down the new proposals 
and started the individual Civil Disobedience Movement under 
the leadership of Gandhiji. : 

Cripps Mission (1942) 

Early in 1942 when Japan had oceupied Burma and 
Malaya and was knocking at the door of India,.the British 
Government again thought of a conciliatory move and sent Sir 
Stafford Cripps to negotiate with the political parties in India 
on the premises that all the departments in the central 
government except defence would be transferred to the Indian 
ministers belonging to various political’ parties and that the 
Dominion Status would be granted after the end of the war. 
This offer was'not acceptable to Gandhiji and subsequently it 
was rejected by all. : 

Quit India Movement (1942) 

At the instance of Mahatma Gandhi, the Congress passed 
a resolution in August 1942 asking the British Government to 
quit India and decided to start a mass Struggle in support of 
this resolution. Before the Mahatma could see the Viceroy 
and argue the Congress case, he and all the prominent 
Congress leaders were arrested and sent to prison. Deprived 
of the direction of responsible leaders and inflamed by the 
sincere, patriotic but impatient young aspirants to leadership, 
the country was set afire from one end to the other. The 
Government crushed the mob riots with mthlessness and the 
peace of the graveyard reigned in India. 

During the yeats 1942-45, there was no major political 
activity. Subhash Chandra Bose who had escaped from India 


in 1941, made contacts with Germany and Japan. He wanted 
to conduct a military campaign for the liberation of India with 
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the help of the Japanese forces. In Singapore he formed the 
Azad Hind Fauj (indian National Army) to-carry out an armed 
struggle to drive out the British from the Indian soil. With the 
collapse of Japan in the war during 1944-45, the INA was also 
defeated. Subhash Chandra Bose is believed to have been 
killed in an aeroplane accident on his way to Tokyo. 


After the surrender of the INA to the British, some of its 
officers were tried for treason. Not only the Congress but the 
entire political leadership of the country was against these 
trials and their conviction led to loud and violent protest 
throughout the country. The Government had ultimately to 


bow down to the electrified public opinion and set free the 
INA officers. 


Cabinet Mission Plan (1946) 


After the end of the Second World War, the British 
Parliament under the leadership of the Labour Government 
adopted a helpful attitude and made a genuine attempt to find 
a just and reasonable solution of the Indian problem. This 
change of attitude was also dictated by the unprecedented 
political unrest not only in British India but also in princely 
States. Further, there was acute discontentment even among 
the armed forces which resulted in the revolt of Indian naval 
Tatings-in Bombay in 1946 and strikes in the Indian Air Force 
which clearly pointed to the fact that the days of the British 
tule in India were numbered. A British Cabinet Mission 
consisting of the Secretary of State for India, Lord Pethick 
Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Alexander was sent to 
India to evolve, in consultation with the main 


political parties, 
an agreed plan for the transfer of power. 


The Cabinet Mission Plan provided for : 


(i) Union of India comprising British India and the 
Indian states with a federal centre which was to have 
control over Defence, Foreign Affairs, Finance and 
Communications ; 
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(ii) The division of provinces into three parts ; 

(iit) A Constituent Assembly to prepare a constitution fo: 
India ; 

(iv) The establishment of an interim national government 
by the reconstruction of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council from among the leaders of different political 
parties. 

While the Congress was in general agreement with these 
proposals, the Muslim League was adamant on the issue of 
creation of a separate State comprising of Muslim majority 
provinces. However, an interim government was finally 
formed by the Congress in September 1946 with Jawaharla’ 
Nehru leading the Council of Ministers. Muslim League also 
joined it in October 1946. 

_ In the meantime the separatist tendencies fostered by the 
British Government and vested interests during the previous 
10 years,continued the unceasing campaign of hatred which 
led to bloody communal riots throughout the country. The 
Congress, much against its wishes, finally agreed to the 
Muslim League demand for the creation of a separate State for 
Muslims. Accordingly, a decision to divide India into two 
parts—one under the name of Pakistan consisting of Western 
Punjab, North-Western Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Sindh 
and Eastern Bengal and the other comprising of the rest of 
India, was taken. 

The process of the division of the country and the transfer 
of power was gone through under the supervision of Lord 
Louis Mountbatten who was specially sent to India for this 
purpose. Accordingly, at midnight on 14-15 August 1947, the 
date fixed by the British Parliament for transfer of power, a 
special session of the Constituent Assembly held in New Delhi 
solemnly declared the independence of India. The pledge 
taken by the nation for the attainment of Poorna Swaraj 
during 1930, was redeemed and India at last was a free 
country. 
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2. GREAT LEADERS 


While dealing with the National Struggle for India’s 
Freedom, we mentioned the names of some persons who had 
made notable contribution towards successful fight for our 
independence. We now propose to describe in greater detail 
the significant role that some of the outstandin g leaders played 
in the national struggle that ultimately led to India’s freedom. 


A. MAHATMA GANDHI 


Mahatma Gandhi’s contribution towards the achievement 
of freedom was unparalleled and supreme. He dominated the 
scene of Indian politics from 1919 to 1947. The part that he 
played in India’s strugele for independence during this period 
was so important that most of the historians have described 
this period in Indian history as the Gandhian era. During this 
period, Gandhiji was the undisputed leader of the country’s 
struggle for emancipation from the British rule and he led 


Practically every movement that was launched to achieve this 
end. 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born on October 2 


1869 at Porbandar in Gujarat; in a Bania family. At the age of 


18, he went to England to study law. He was called to the Bar 
in 1891. He was invited to South Africa by an Indian firm. It 
was in South Africa that his social conscience was thoroughly 
aroused. He saw his fellow Asians treated as ‘coloured trash’, 
Within a few years he threw himself into their struggle for 
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political and social rights. He began a non-violent struggle for 
equal human rights for Asians in South Africa. He gave the 
name ‘Satyagraha’ to his struggle. He was one of the rare 
individuals who dared stand against injustice at the risk of his 
life. He did not yield on principles, 


He founded the Natal Indian Congress in Africa with the 
help of non-violent friends and launched a campaign to raise 
the standards-of cleanliness,sanitation, housing and education 
among the Asians of Natal. In the end he succeeded in the 
repeal of anti-Asian Acts in Africa. 


On returning to India from Africa in 1915, he plunged 
into work for ‘Swaraj’ i.e. self-government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. 


It was certainly not an easy task to challenge the mighty 
British power but Gandhiji did it and pursued this challenge 
with a single-minded devotion, rare courage and indomitable 
spirit. In this process, he had to bear lathi blows, pass through 
gun fire and at times stake his very life. He was also 
imprisoned several times. His sufferings and sacrifices 
inspired millions of his countrymen. He was a principled ~ 
fighter and the means that he employed to achieve his ends. 
were indeed innovative. It would be useful and interesting to 
describe briefly his novel approach and also the causes and 
beliefs that he held so dear to his heart. 


Non-violence : Gandhiji was an uncompromising devotee 
of non-violence. He firmly believed that violence never 
solved any problems and that hatred and enmity could not be 
stopped by violent action. He therefore adopted peaceful 
means to achieve his objectives. Even otherwise, unarmed 
Indians were no match to the armed forces of the British 
empire. He,therefore, successfully persuaded his followers to 
offer peaceful resistance to the British rule which, he felt, 
would ultimately lead India to freedom. 


Non-Cooperation Movement : It was Gandhiji’s firm 
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belief that the British rulers could not stay in India even for a 
day if the Indians stopped co-operating with them in 


administering the country. Accordingly, Gandhiji launched 


and led a number of non-cooperation movements of which 
quite often civil disobedience was an integral part. Millions of 
Indians, men as well as women, participated in these 
campaigns and a large number of them courted arrest and 
filled the jails. Responding to Gandhiji’s call, the employees 
resigned their jobs, lawyers gave up their practice and students 
and teachers left their educational institutions. The non- 
cooperation and civil disobedience movements, quite often. 
shook the British administration in India to its roots, and thus 


played a major part in obliging the English to leave our 
country. 


Satyagraha Campaigns : Satyagraha was another 


weapon which Gandhiji used, to persuade others and - 


particularly the Britishers to accept what appeared to him to be 
just and true. Actually the Satyagraha is a technique of 
popular passive resistance against tyranny and injustice. 
Gandhiji had used this method during the earlier part of his 
life and perfected it while opposing racial discrimination 
practised by the White South African regime against non- 
Whites. He employed this method with great success for 
solving the problems of his countrymen. Gandhiji had infinite 
capacity for taking pains in fulfilment of a restless moral urge. 
The non-violent Dharnas or pickets and the fasts unto death 
that he undertook more than once during his life time, helped 
him to stop senseless violence, forge national unity and 
persuade the British rulers to accept his point of view. This 
technique made significant contribution to winning 
national and international support for India’s freedom. 


Swadeshi Movement : The boycott of the English clothes 
and other foreign goods and the use of Swadeshi products by 
Indians, was another weapon in the armoury of Gandhiji with 
which he fought economic exploitation of India which was the 
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worst feature of the British occupation of our country. Unlike 
Satyagraha and non-cooperation movements, it was not 
entirely a new concept practised and preached by Gandhiji 
since it was also used by the early nationalists as a strong tool 
of protestagainstpartition of Bengal, but the telling effect with 
which he used it through popular participation to save Indian 
economy from going to ruin, was his singular contribution. 


Hindu Muslim Unity And Harijan Uplift 


These were the other two causes dearest to Gandhiji’s 
heart. Throughout his life, he fought for them with 
unremitting zeal and devotion. They were not only an integral 
part of his philosophy of life but he also considered them as 
pre-requisites for presenting a united front to the British in the 
fight for India’s independence. 


Another of his glorious legacies is SECULARISM, 
which as discussed in an earlier unit, is neither irreligion 
nor indifference to any religion but an equal and healthy 
respect for all religions. History is witness to the fact that 
“India has been great and risen high in those periods when this 
truth was acknowledged and practised by her rulers ... without 
it there is no future for our nation”. It is indeed an irony of 
fate that Gandhiji was shot dead on January 30, 1948 for the 
‘courage of his convictions by one of his own co-religionists. 
He believed that the life and property of Muslims was as 
sacred as those of Hindus and that to safeguard them was his 
foremost duty. 


A significant lesson of his life which should be of 
universal interest is that the glory and greatness that he 
attained in his life, were the result of his continuous striving 
and unremitting Sadhana, a relentless search for truth. We 
should therefore derive courage and inspiration from the 
knowledge that if he could make himself what he was, there is 
no reason why others should not be able to do the same. 


Today when India is facing a number of problems born 
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out of religious fanaticism and linguistic chauvinism, when 
some separatist forces and fissiperous tendencies are out to 
destroy the national unity and integrity of the country, and 
violence reigns supreme in many parts, the relevance of 
Gandhiji’s teachings can hardly be over-emphasised. In this 
context, we can do no better than quote Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who had said that, “The greatest prayer that we can offer, is to 
take a pledge to dedicate outselves to the truth and to the.cause 
for which this great countryman of ours, lived and for which 
‘he died”. For paying tribute to one of the greatest men of 
all times, we cannot improve: upon the words of the world 
famous scientist, Albert Einstein who, stated,, “Generations 
to come, it may be, will scarcely believe that such a man as 
this ever in flesh and blood, walked upon this earth.” 


B. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Jawaharlal Nehru was an outstanding leader of men. He 
was a true patriot, a staunch democrat, a secularist, an 
intellectual, a pacifist, a writer and above all a humanist, He 

. led his countrymen, before as well as after they achieved 
Independence in 1947, The post-independence period was 
most crucial in India’s history and Jawaharlal Nehru, as the 
first Prime Minister of the country, guided her destiny till-his 
death in 1964 and laid solid foundations for building India into 
a Sovereign, Socialist, Secular, Democratic and 
Republic. Nehru’s belief in human liberty and human dignity 
led to the inclusion of such progressive concepts as ‘equality 
of rights’, ‘freedom of thought'and expression’ and ‘social and 
economic justice’, in the Indian Constitution, The remarkable 
progress that India has made in the economic, industrial and 
technological spheres, are the result of his emphasis on 
science and technology. 


Progressive 


The vast improvement in our 
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educational and medical facilities, the achievement of self- 
sufficiency in foodgrains and, to a large extent, in our defence 
requirements and a rise in the living standards of our people, 
are the outcome of a planned economy which he advocated 
and initiated. - f 

Jawaharlal Nehru was born in Allahabad on November 14, 
1889; in a prosperous Brahmin family of Kashmir. His father 
Motilal Nehru was a highly successful lawyer. Jawaharlal grew 
up in the care of English governesses and tutors. When he was 
16, he was sent to school at Harrow, Middlesex, England, where 
he remained for seven years. He took his degree in natural 
science at Cambridge University. He obtained the law degree in 
1912. He came under the influence of Fabian socialism and the 
Home Rule movements. 


Immediately on returning to India in 1912, he became 
associated with the Indian National Congress and with 
Mahatma Gandhi who had just returned from South AniS 
With new ideas. His interest in the freedom moyemopi is 
Intense though he was equally.concerned with the uplift of the 
common people and ideals of liberty, equality and political 
Tights of the common man. 


Jawaharlal Nehru worked tirelessly for raising the 
economic, educational, social and cultural standards of the 
People, to purge their minds of the poison of superstition and 
dogmas, prejudices and hatred, to bring them out in the age of 
Science and reason - in short, to bring about a social and 
Cultural transformation. i 


If India’s voice today counts in international gatherings 
She is held in respect by many countries of the yon 
Cularly those belonging to the Third World,it is because o 
ehru’s initiative and commitment to policy of non-align men 
hig the principled stand that he took on world issues. En 
Ra to the strong support Nehru lent to the people's "18 cial 
determination and “also their struggle against 1a 


and 
Parti 
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discrimination everywhere in the world. Promotion of 
international understanding and universal peace was a passion 
with Jawaharlal Nehru. His policies of non-alignment, nuclear 
disarmament, mutual respect for the sovereignity and integrity 
of nations and protection and promotion of human rights were 
all directed towards this end. 


Nehru’s contribution to the promotion of book culture 
has also been significant. He was a voracious reader and also 
had a flair for writing. Most of the time, however, he was pre- 
occupied with political activities and it was’ only during his 
comparatively long periods of imprisonment that he wrote 
such memorable works as his famous autobiography and his 

~ monumental “Discovery of India.” It was also from various 
prisons that he wrote series of letters to his daughter, Indira, 
then called Priyadarshani. These letters were later on 
published in voluminous book “Glimpses of World History”. 
All his books are a standing testimony to his creative talent, 
and pre-eminence as a writer. His keenness for promoting 
literature and arts prompted him to establish the National 
Book Trust with a view to inculcate the reading habit: among 
the people. He was also responsible for the establishment of 
Sahitya Akademi, Sangeet Natak Akademi: and Lalit Kala 
Akademi—the three national institutions devoted to the 
encouragement of literature, culture and arts. Many 
distinguished writers and artists in the country owe the 


flowering of their creativity to the encouragement given to 
them by Jawaharlal Nehru. 


All these developments have entitled Nehru to be 
described as the builder of Modern India. However, his 
contribution to the achievement of freedom for the country 
was no less significant. Actually, after Mahatma Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal was the most outstanding leader of our national 
movement. Jawaharlal inherited from his father a rational 
unorthodox and catholic outlook on life from his ancestors 
who were learned, liberal and libertine. Since Motilal was the 
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greatest single influence in moulding the character, 
temperament and outlook of Jawaharlal, he easily passed on 
this tradition to his son. Jawahar’s catholicity of outlook was 
strengthened by enlightened and distinguished teachers 
belonging to various religions to whom his early education 
was entrusted. Nehru also developed keen interest in current 
political affairs at an early age since national and international 
problems were avidly followed and discussed in their 

. household even though Motilal Nehru had not joined active 
politics by that time. Even at Harward in England where 
Jawahar was sent for further education, he kept in touch with 
developments in Indian politics. The news about Tilak’s 
arrest and his conviction, the activities of revolutionaries of 
Bengal, the movement for Swadeshi and boycott of British 
goods had stirred him deeply. At the same time, he was much 
impressed by the socialist revolution in the Soviet Union. 
During his seven years stay in the U.K., Nehru equipped 
himself with degrees in Science and Law and when at the age 
of 22, he returned to India, he was ripe for participation in the 
Political affairs of his country. 


Nehru met Gandhiji for the first time during the Luc 
Session of the Indian National Congress in December, 1916 
` and the latter’s identification with the common people and his 
Practical concern for the suffering peasants of his county, 
made a great impact on him, Nehru’s casual acquaintance 
With Gandhiji soon blossomed into profound regard for him. 
Thereafter, he did have differences of opinion with Gandhiji 
On certain specific issues but he could never free himself from 
the bond of affection and admiration that was forged in the 
first meeting. Inspired by Gandhiji, Nehru started visiting the 
Villages to see for himself the reality of the peasants’ life. He 
Was gradually drawn into the Kisan movement and through his 
transparent sincerity had his deep concern for the. toiling 
Millions in the rural areas; he won the hearts of his 
countrymen, living in the countryside. 


know 
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Jawaharlal Nehru was radical as opposed to many other 
leaders of the Congress who still thought in reformist terms. 
The people and particularly the youth were getting 
disillusioned with the lack of adequate response from the 
British to the nationalist sentiments and it was in this 
background that Nehru was elected President of the Congress 
in 1929. Welcoming the election of Jawaharlal as President of 
the premier nationalist organisation, Gandhiji said about 
Nehru—“In bravery, he is not to be surpassed. Who can excel 
him in the love for his country? He is pure as a crystal, he is 

truthful beyond suspicion. The nation is safe in his hands.” 


It was under the Presidentship of Nehru that the Congress 
declared complete independence as its goal in its session held 
in 1929 on the bank of river Ravi in Lahore. At his instance, 
the country also took the ‘independence pledge’ on 26th 
January, 1930 which was repeated in thousands and largely 
attended meetings held on this date, year after year till 
independence was won. In view of the historical importance 
of 26th January, the free India adopted its own constitution 
declaring India a SovereignDemocratic Republic on this date 


in 1950, and this day has since then continued to be celebrated 
as the Republic Day every year. 


Jawaharlal Nehru was again elected President of the 
Congress for two successive terms in 1936 and 1937, He, 
along with Subhash Chandra Bose, gave a socialist orientation 
to Congress political thinking and strengthened the workers? 
and peasants’ movements for their better living conditions, 
He was primarily responsible for the resounding success that 
the party achieved in the elections held in 1937 as a result of 
which the Congress was able to form governments in six’ 
provinces of the country: It is understood that as part of his 
election campaign, Nehru travelled about fifty thousand miles, 
using every kind of conveyance and walking long distances on 


foot into remote rural areas where there were no proper means 
of transport. 
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A few years prior to achievement of freedom, he visited 
many foreign countries as “unofficial foreign minister” of the 
Congress and established cordial relations with the important 
political parties functioning in them. In March 1947, Nehru, 
as head of the interim government of India, invited an Asian 
Relations Conference which was attended by 50 delegates from 
22 Asian countries representing more than half the population 
of the world and this strengthened the Asian sentiment against 
imperialism. 


The friendly contacts that Nehru established with the 
foreign countries stood the country in good stead after she 
became free. 


When India gained her independence, Jawaharlal Nehru 
was the most natural choice for the Prime Ministership of the 
country. In the matter of sufferings and sacrifices for the 
Cause of India’s freedom, he was second to none. He had 
Spent the best years of his life in Indian prisons- He gave a 
Sound ideological base to the Congress programmes and 
Policies. He was one of the few nationalist leaders who could 
Clearly foresee the vision of India thatthey wanted to build after 
achievement of Independence. His emphasis on India’s unity 
in diversity, socialism, secularism and democracy, planned 
approach to development of economy, promotion of science and 
Scientific spirit, eradication of fanaticism and superstitions, 
removal of social and economic inequalities and promotion of 


international understanding can be best appreciated in that 
Context, 


utterance. It is fitting that at this solemn moment, we take the . 
Pledge of dedication to the service of India and her people and 
to the still larger cause of humanity.” Jawaharlal led us 
from darkness to light; he also showed us the path to a 
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bright future for our county and exhorted us to pursue 
that path, surmounting the hurdles that blocked our way. So 
long as he lived he did not fail us in our hour of need. Let us 
not fail him now. We must do all we can to fulfil the pledge of 
dedication to the development of India and her people and 
work for the cause which he held dear all his life. 


C. SUBHASH CHANDRA BOSE 


Subhash Chandra Bose ranks among the tallest of 
freedom fighters. His name has become almost a legend 
because of the sheer courage he displayed and the risk he took 
for the liberation of his motherland from the clutches of 
British imperialists. He was perhaps the most dreaded of 
Indian ‘rebels. He managed io flee to Germany in order to 
carry on his fight for India's freedom from outside the country 
despite the Government’s hardest efforts to arrest him. 


Subhash Chandra was born on 251d January, 1897. After 
a brilliant academic career, he sat for the I.C.S. examination 
and was duly selected for the Indian Civil Service. He had no 
mind to lead the life of a bureaucrat in the service of the 
British imperialists. He had competed for the Civil Service 
just to prove that Indians were in no way inferior to the British 
in intelligence. He resigned from the I.C.S. and started taking 
active part in the struggle for India's Independence. He was 
arrested for his political activities in 1921 and again in 1924 
and lodged in Mandalay Jail in Burma, but the Government 
was obliged to release him in 1927 because of his physical 
indisposition. In 1929, he was elected President of the All 
India Trade Union Congress and Mayor of Calcutta in 1930. 
He proved extremely popular as the chief executive officer of 
the Calcutta Corporation. Like Lokmanya Tilak, Subhash 
Chandra Bose belonged to the school of militant nationalists 
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and had distinct socialist leanings. In view of his popularity 
among the younger generation, he was elected President of the 
Indian National Congress in 1938 and again in 1939 for a 
second term, despite opposition from Mahatma Gandhi and 
Sardar Patel, primarily because of his militant approach 
towards politics. He, however, could not pull on with elder 
leaders. He resigned from the post of the President of the 
Congress and organised a separate political party under the 
name of the ‘Forward Block.’ 


When the Second World War broke out, Subhash 
Chandra Bose started a strong movement against the British 
Government. He was put under house arrest in Calcutta, but, 
disguised as a Pathan, he hoodwinked the police and slipped 
Out of the city, despite strict vigilance. He managed to reach 
Peshawar and from there smuggled himself out of the country. 
He wanted to seek Soviet assistance for the liberation of his 
Country but in the meantime, the Soviet Union had joined 
hands with the British as their allies in the war against 
Germany. Bose, therefore, went to Germany. 


In that country, he set up a military organization with the 
help of Indians living in Europe. A similar organisation 
known as the “Indian National Army” was also set up in 
Singapore by an exiled Indian revolutionary, Ras Behari Bose. 
The LN.A. was joined by 16,000 Indian soldiers who had been 

_ made prisoners of war by the Japanese forces. 


General Mohan Singh was made its commander. 
Afterwards, while taking charge of this new assignment, 
Subhash Chandra rechristened the I.N.A. as ‘Azad Hind Fauj.’ 

© was affectionately called ‘Netaji’ by the soldiers—an 
epithet by which he is better known among the people till 
today. On October 31, 1943 he proclaimed the establishment 
of the Provisional Government of Free India in Singapore and 
m; December that year, Netaji took over the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands from the Japanese Army. i 
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The Indian National -Army fought the British forces 
bravely on the eastern front of India. It successfully crossed 
the Burma-India border in 1944 ‘and marched into Manipur. 
Occupying Kohima, it reached upto Imphal. It had set its sight 
on. the Red Fort in Delhi with the objective of freeing India 
from the British rule. However, when Japan was forced to 


surrender in 1945, the fighters of the Indian freedom in the | 


I.N.A. were overpowered by the British army. It is believed 
that Subhash Chandra Bose was killed in an aeroplane 
accident on his way to Tokyo. No doubt, the LN.A. failed in 
its mission but its leader Subhash Chandra Bose set an 
inspiring example of patriotism, courage and self-sacrifice for 
the Indian people. The nation honoured the I.N.A. and Netaji 
by accepting ‘Jai Hind’ - the form of their salutation, as the 
national form of greeting for Indians. 


D. MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD 


Among the Indian leaders, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad's 
commitment to: national freedom was total and complete, and 


his belief in the need for communal amity and national unity 
was unshakable. He was n 


Abul Kalam was born of an Indian father and an Arab 
mother in 1888 and was given the name of Mohiuddin Ahmed 
but he later became famous as Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and 
was endearingly called as Maulana Sahib. 


Abul Kalam was a precocious ch 
remained ahead of his age in almost all fiel 
acquired rare proficiency in Persian, Arabic 


ild who always 
ds of activity. He 
and Urdu at a very 
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ot only a true nationalist and, 


young age. Before he was twelve years of age, he was 
managing a library, a reading room and a debating society. He 
was teaching a class of students some of whom were twice his 
age when he was merely fifteen. 


Abul Kalam had started editing a number of magazines 
between thirteen and eighteen years of age and had himself 
` started publishing a magazine of high standard at the age of 
sixteen. As a result, he won wide recognition as an eminent 
scholar at an early age. Once, some Urdu speaking people 
who had not personally seen or known him but were greatly 
influenced by his scholarly writings, invited him to address a 
national level conference. When a lean and thin, unbearded 
Abul Kalam got out of the railway compartment at Lahore 
Railway Station, thousands of his admirers assembled at the 
platform to receive him, but could not believe their eyes. 
Maybe, some of them were even disappointed! When the 
same ‘boy’ gave a memorable lecture for two and a half hours, 
the audience was wonder struck. 


Incidentally, when Abul Kalam became President of the 
Congress for the first time in 1923, he was the youngest 
among those who had adorned that high office. As stated 
earlier, independence of India and national unity were dearest 
to Maulana Azad. He was not prepared to compromise on 
these two issues. He often reminded his co-religionists that to 
Secure freedom from an alien rule was not only a national 
Cause but also their religious duty. He once declared, “It is 
easier for the Muslims to make peace with the scorpions and 
snakes, move into mountains, caves and burrows and make 
Peace with the beasts there, but it is not possible for them to 
beg for truce with the Britishers.” In his first Presidential 
address to the Congress in 1923, he stated, “Today, if an angel 
descends from the sky and declares from the height of Qutab 
Minar, that India can get swaraj in twenty four hours provided 
she gives up the idea of Hindu-Muslim unity, I will forego the 
swaraj rather than the Hindu-Muslim unity because if swaraj is 
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delayed, it will be a loss of India alone, but if this unity is lost, 
it will be a loss of the entire humanity.” 


In view of this, it is not surprising that the Maulana was 
one of the few leaders who could not reconcile to the 
achievement of freedom at the cost of partition of the country. 


Maulana Azad brought out his own weekly paper ‘Al- 
Hilal’ in 1912 which served as a powerful vehicle of 
: dissemination of his views. This paper achieved phenomenal 
success within a short time, so much so that within a few 
months, its circulation in India and abroad reached twenty six 
thousand. The paper was not only read from page to page but 
also listened to by large number of people. The paper made 
significant contribution to the -development of political 
conciousness not only among Muslims but also among other 
Urdu-speaking people. At last, the Government forfeited the 
securities of Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 10,000 of the ‘Al-Hilal’, the 
Maulana was expelled from Bengal and subsequently 
imprisoned for his anti-government writings. 


The Maulana was jailed six times during the freedom 
struggle and various terms of his imprisonment totalled upto 
ten and a half years which constituted more than a sixth of his 
life span prior to independence. It was during his final term of 
imprisonment that his wife, Zulekha took seriously ill and 
finaly passed away when the Maulana was still in jail. 


The Maulana became President of the Congress thrice 
and his last term from 1940 to 1946 was not only the longest 
during the pre-independence period but was also the most 
crucial in the history of our struggle for freedom. It was in 
1942 that the Quit India movement was launched on August 8; 
to oust the British from the country. The most important 
parleys between the Congress leaders and British Government 
representatives which ultimately led to India’s freedom in 
1947, were also held during his Presidentship and he, as 
President of the organisation, was inevitably a member of 
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India’s delegations. Jawaharlal Nehru once said about him, 
“In the history of the Congress and so in the history of India, 
very few know what an important role he (Maulana Azad) had 
been playing in shaping resolutions and policies, whether he 
was president or only a.member of the working committee.” 
Mahatma Gandhi had also once said about him, “I have the 
pleasure of working with Maulana since 1920...... His love 
for the country is as strong as his faith in Islam. He is one of 
the greatest leaders of the Indian National Congress.” 


In free India also, the contribution that Maulana Sahib 
made to the development of education and culture as the first 
Education Minister of the country, has been hailed as highly 
Significant. 


He was no doubt, one of the bravest and most dedicated 
soliders of our struggle for freedom. 


E. BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 


Bal Gangadhar Tilak was the most popular leader among 
the militant nationalists. He richly merited the epithet of 
‘Lokmanya’, given to him by the people. The Indians called 
him as a prince among patriots while the Britishers described 
him as ‘father of Indian unrest’. He was a firebrand patriot 
and unlike some of the moderate Congress leaders, did not 
follow the policy of begging reforms from the English. Tilak 
had once proclaimed - “Political rights will have to be fought 
for. They should be obtained only by strong pressure.” He 
believed that the Britishers had conquered India with the help 
of force and it was by the use of force alone that they could be 
expelled from this country. He often used to say, “If thieves 
enter our house and we have not sufficient strength to drive 
them out, we should, without hesitation, shut them up and 
burn them alive.” 
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Born in 1856, in a village in Maharashtra, he started his 
career as a teacher but left the profession in 1890 and joined 
the Indian National Congress. He started two well-known 
papers, ‘Kesari’ and ‘Maratha’ and through his fiery articles in 
these papers, he inspired the youth of the country to strengthen 
the national movement for freedom. During 1896-97 he 
advised the famine and ‘plague stricken peasants of 
Maharashtra not to pay land revenue. In 1897, he was 
awarded 18 months rigorous imprisonment for writing an 
objectionable’ article in ‘Kesari’. This proved a turning point 
not only in his own life but also in the history of India’s 
struggle for independence. From that time onward, he grew 
from strength to strength and the number of his admirers also 

grew very rapidly. 


The leadership of the Congress party at that time was still 
in the hands of moderate leaders but they were fast losing 
ground because of their failure to produce any tangible results. 
The-time for the showdown between the moderates and the 
extremists in the organisation came during the ‘Surat’ session 
of the Congress held in 1907 when Tilak was not allowed to 
address the delegates after the presidential address. The 
militants held a separate meeting under the chairmanship of 
Aurobindo Ghosh where they decided to work as a separate 
group fer Swaraj, Swadeshi, boycott and national education. 
Tilak became its unquestioned leader. This was also the 
beginning of what the historians of freedom struggle have 
described as the “Tilak era’ and this continued till 1919 when 
Gandhiji appeared on the Indian political scene. 


In 1908, Tilak was again arrested for extending his moral 
support to the violent acts of certain revolutionaries in Bengal 
in an article published in Kesari, and this time he was 
sentenced to six years imprisonment and transported to 
Mandalay jail in Burma. In this case he was his own defence 
lawyer in the trial presided over by the British judge. The 
powerful arguments that Bal Gangadhar Tilak offered in 
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Support of his stand, made this trial among the most 
memorable ones in the history of British India. No other 
incident had fired the imagination of the Indian youth in their 
fight against British rule as this trial did. . 


Tilak returned to India in 1914 after completing his full 
term of imprisonment. His popularity among the people, 
particularly, the younger generation had touched new heights. 
He started working actively for the Home Rule League 
set up earlier to put extra pressure on the British rulers. 
In a short period, he infused a new life into the activities of the 
League and transformed it into a powerful people’s 
movement. By this time, the Presidentship of the Congress 
had passed into the hands of an earnest, enlightened and 
energetic lady, Mrs. Annie Besant, who had also started a 
seperate Home Rural Movement in the country. The 
moderates in the Congress had. also realised that they, by 
themselves, could not achieve worthwhile results. This led to 
the union of the two wings of the Congress. At the same time, 
the good offices of Bal Gangadhar Tilak helped to bring about 
an agreement between the Congress and the Muslim League. 
Asa result, the entire nation was now ready to offer a united 
front against the British rulers and there was a new wave of 
enthusiasm and intense political activity in the country. 


Tilak died on 1st August, 1920. This brought an end 
to an exciting career which had made a highly, valuable 
contribution to national struggle for India’s freedom. 


Tilak was proud of the cultural heritage of India. He was 
also impressed by the glorious Maratha history. He celebrated 
Ganapati and Shivaji festivals to spread the spirit of 
nationalism among the people. Bal Gangadhar Tilak was also 
4 forerunner of Mahatma Gandhi in many ways. Much before 
Gandhiji, he had preached and propagated “No-rent 
campaigns, boycott of Government services, prohibition of 
liquor and Swadeshi.” Tilak was also the first Indian leader 
who had emphasised and worked for mass participation in the 
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struggle against British domination over India. Again it was 
Tilak who had talked of complete independence as far back as 
in 1897 and it was he who had uttered the memorable words - 
“Swaraj is my birthright and I shall have it”, which continued 
to inspire the next generation of freedom fighters in their 
struggle against British rule in India. 


F. BHAGAT SINGH 


No other single incident in the history of India’s struggle 
for independence seems to have made greater impact on the 
minds of millions of people and accorded respectability to the 
terrorist acts of revolutionaries than the martyrdom of Bhagat 
Singh who died fearlessly on the gallows on March 23, 1931 
and was cremated in indecent haste at the dead of night on the 
same day by the British executioners. His was a life sacred 
beyond words, since it was committed to end miserable 
existence of his countrymen under an alien rule and secure for 
them social and economic justice. The massive demonstrations 
throughout the country, that followed his execution and 

` hurried disposal of his body along with those of his comrades 
proved that his heroic deeds in the service of his country were 
highly cherished by the people. 


Bhagat Singh was horn on September 28, 1909 in a small 
village in District Layalpur (now in Pakistan), He belonged to a 
family of highly motivated militant revolutionaries. He was a 
child prodigy and was able to master at a rather tender age, the 
basic principles of socialist revolution in the Soviet Union 
which had influenced him greatly. He studied in the D.A.V. 
School, Lahore and subsequently joined the National College. 
He was only sixteen years of age when he joined the 
revolutionary movement. He decided not to marry so that he 
could serve the country with single-minded devotion. In 1925, 
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Bhagat Singh organized the Naujwan Bharat Sabha which 
subsequently joined the Hindustan Socialist Republican Army 
(H.S.R.A.) which he and Chandra Shekhar Azad - another 
well known revolutionary, together had formed in 1928 in 
Delhi. 


Bhagat Singh organized a number of revolutionary 
activities in Punjab, Delhi and Uttar Pradesh in collaboration 
with other revolutionary leaders. He also planned protest 
demonstrations against the Simon Commission. As stated 
earlier in the chapter on the National Struggle for India’s 
Freedom, the death of Lala Lajpat Rai from lathi blows in an 
anti-Simon Commission demonstration had greatly hurt the 
Indian nationalist feeings and the revolutionaries were not 
Prepared to take it lying down. In a daring demonstration of 
courage, Bhagat Singh along with his companion Raj Guru, 
shot dead J.P. Saunders, who had ordered the physical assault 
on Lalaji. 


In 1929, Bhagat Singh, along with his comrade 
Batukeshwar Dutt, exploded a bomb in the Central Legislative 
Assembly in Delhi, which produced a deafening sound and the 
Spacious Assembly Hall was filled with smoke. When the 
smoke Cleared, they threw leaflets in the hall. It would be 
relevant to quote extracts from the writing on them, which 
provide an insight into the working of the mind of these 
revolutionaries and also explain the motivation for this action 
On their part. The leaflet, among other things, stated that, “It 
takes a loud voice to make the deaf hear ..... The Government 
1S thrusting upon us new repressive measures like the Public 
Safety and Trades Disputes Bill while reserving the Press 
Sedition Bill for the next session. .... In these extremely 
Provocative circumstances, the H.S.R.A. (Hindustan Socialist 
Republican Association) in all seriousness realising their full 
responsibility, had ordered its army to do the particular act so 
that a stop be put to this humiliating farce... 


“We are sorry to admit that we who attach so great a 
Sanctity to human life, we who dream of a glorious future 
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where man will be enjoying perfect peace and full liberty have 
been forced to shed human blood. But the sacrifice of 
individuals at the altar of the great revolution that .... will 
bring freedom to all, rendering the exploitation of man by man 
impossible, is inevitable.” 


It is indeed significant that the two revolutionaries did not 
run away from the scene which they could easily do in the 
confusion that followed the incident. Instead they offered 
voluntary arrests and this has few parallels in history. 


Bhagat Singh and Batukeshwar Dutt were tried in the 
Assembly Bomb case and later along with others in the Lahore 
Conspiracy case for the murder of Saunders. Bhagat Singh, 
Rajguru and Sukhdev were sentenced to death. As stated 
earlier, the three revolutionaries were hanged in a hurry and 
their dead bodies were burnt at an unspecified place. without 
informing their relatives. The news of their execution, and 
secret cremation spread like wild fire. It was first received 
with shock, people refusing to believe it. But later when it 
was confirmed, spontaneous hartals were declared, 
processions held and prayers offered for the souls of the three 
youths. There was sobbing and weeping in all corners at the 
massive meetings and demonstrations held to protest these 
hangings. Bhagat Singh and his comrades thus became 
legends in their life time. At the time of their execution, 
Bhagat Singh’s popularity in the country rivalled that of 
Gandhiji. 

It is relevant to mention here that H.S.R.A. led by Bhagat 
Singh had gradually developed a clear socialist outlook. They 
had also realised the futility of the terrorist methods and had 
emphasised the necessity of organising peasants and workers 
for bringing about a socialist revolution. Unfortunately 


Bhagat Singh was not permitted to live long enough to see the 
realisation of his dream. 
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G. RANI LAKSHMI BAI OF JHANSI 


In the entire history of the world it may not be easy to 
come across a female character who in nobility, courage and 
leadership can be compared to Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi. 
Lakshmi Bai was among the prominent leaders of the greatest 
and most widespread uprising of 1857 which shook the 
foundation of the British rule in India. She was born in an 
ordinary family but the astrologers had forecast a royal 
greatness for her. She was married to Gangadhar Rao, the 
Raja of Jhansi. j 


Unfortunately the Raja died when she was only eighteen 
years old. . Lakshmi Bai had no son of her own and therefore 
in accordance with the Indian tradition, she adopted a son and 
began ruling the kingdom on his behalf. The East India 
Company, the dominant political and military power in the 
country had however framed its own rules according to which 
it refused to recognize either the Rani’s or her adopted son’s 
tight to rule. The British forces accordingly marched to Jhansi 
to take over the kingdom. The Rani refused to oblige and the 
British Army had to retreat in the face of heroic resistance 
offered by the soliders of Jhansi under the command of Rani 
Lakshmi Bai. 


The uprising of 1857, known as the First War of Indian 
Independence, provided an opportunity to the Rani to 
strengthen the hands of Indian rulers who had risen in revolt 
against the British domination. She took a leading part in 
Organising armed opposition in Central India, with a view to 
ousting the alien forces from the Indian territories. In 
Tetaliation, Sir Hugh Rose, the ablest among the English 
military commanders, attacked Jhansi and surrounded it from 
all sides. The Rani herself took command of her army. 
Inspired by the courage and bravery of their ruler, the Indian 
Soliders gave a tough fight to the British forces who despite 
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their superior weapons of war, could not make much head- 
way for eight days. However, a palace guard who was 
heavily bribed by a native sepoy, secretly opened one of the 
rear gates of the fort for the British army to enter. 


It was night when the invaders stormed into the fort. The 
Rani, dressed like a man and carrying her young child son on 
her back, escaped from the front gate, escorted by a few 
hundred loyal bodyguards. After travelling about 16 km she 
reached Kalpi where she was received by Tantiya Tope. She 
also inspired a few Rajas to rise against the British. The 
British looked upon her as their enemy No. 1. 


The British army pursued her and reached Kalpi. Violent 
battle took place between the British forces and the Rani and 
her allies. The Rani was always in the forefront of her army 


and the courage she displayed demoralized the enemy who 
were forced to retreat time and again. 


In a short time, Gwalior fell into the hands of patriotic 
forces led by the Rani. Its ruler, Maharaja Scindia, who owed 
allegiance to the British, took refuge with them at Agra. The 
British army attacked Gwalior with all their might and 
ultimately, the Rani was obliged to retreat. While fighting, her 
faithful horse fell down and died. She also lost her devoted 
maid who had always fought by her side in male dress. While 
she tried to carry her in her arms, two bullets from the 


enemy’s side hit her. She carried on the fight and the enemy 
had to retreat before she fell down. 


The Rani’s followers carried her into a nearby hut. 
Before breathing her last, she advised them to cremate her 
soon after death so that her body did not fall into the enemy’s 
hands. Her wish was duly fulfilled. When the British learnt 
that the Rani of Jhansi had died, they rushed to collect her 
body but they found only a handful of ashes. 


The Rani had become a legend, a source of inspiration for 
all the future patriots and fighters of freedom. While writing 
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about the Rani of Jhansi, Jawaharlal Nehru had said, “One 
name stands out in public memory, the name of Lakshmi Bai, 
Rani of Jhansi, a girl of twenty years of age who died fighting.: - 
“Best and bravest of the rebel leaders’, she was called in these 
terms by the English General who had opposed her”. 


3. NURTURING FREEDOM 


The freedom that we had achieved after a long struggle, 
is really precious to us not only because we fiad paid a 
heavy price for it in terms of blood, sweat and tears but also, 
because we had always thought of utilising it for social and 
economic uplift of millions of our people. Soon after 
Independence, Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of 
free India had laid great emphasis on the need for nurturing 
freedom and our leaders have since been reminding us that 
eternal. vigilance was the price that a nation has to pay for 
maintaining its liberty. 


But what were the dangers against which. we were 
expected to safeguard our freedom and what were the threats 
about which we were required to be vigilant ? 


There was of course, the obvious need for ensuring 
Protection of our country from violation of our frontiers by the 
forces inimical to us and this had assumed greater significance 
in view of Pakistani aggression in Kashmir soon after we 
achieved our freedom. There were also dangers to Our 
freedom from within the country since we were faced with 
Some problems of gigantic proportions which if permitted to 
remain unsolved, could pose a sefious threat to unity and 
integrity of our country. These problems relate to menace of 
communalism, growth of regional and linguistic fanaticism, 
abject poverty, chronic starvation and serious social and 
€conomic inequalities among our people. In order to nurture 
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freedom, we had to find viable solution to these problems. 
The seriousness of the growth of communalism can be judged 

from the havoc that the religious fundamentalism has played 
in Punjab and Kashmir. 


We have discussed all these problems in great detail in 
the various sections of this book, Volumes I & II, while 
dealing with the issues of socio-economic discriminations, 
national unity, removal of pèverty, social inequalities -and 
secularism in a religious society. It therefore does not appear 
necessary to repeat them here.: It would be sufficient to state 
that unity,integrity and social and economic development of 


our people depends upon the urgency and earnestness with 
which we solve these problems. = 


QUESTIONS 


1. What were the factors that led to economic exploitation of 
India by the British Government ? 


2. Discuss in detail the impact of British policy on Indian 
agriculture, trade and industry. l 


3. Give a brief account of the first war of Indian 


Independence, with particular reference to the causes that 
led to it. i 


4. Discuss the factors which influenced the growth of 


national consciousness among the Indian people in the 
later half of the 19th century. 


5. What were the programmes and activities 


of the earl 
Nationalists ? : 


6. Trace the development of Indian National Congress from 
1885 to 1919. 


7. “The partition of Bengal proved a turning point in the 
history of India’s national struggle for independence’— 
Elucidate the statement with particular reference to the 
rise of militancy in the Indian National Congress, 
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14. 


17. 


18. 


19 


20. 


. Discuss the role played by the revolutionary militants in 


India’s struggle for freedom. 


. Briefly describe the role played by Mahatma Gandhi in 


the national struggle of India’s freedom, with particular 
reference to the non-cooperation and civil disobedience 
movements led by him. 


. Discuss the meaning of Satyagraha and Disobedience 


Movement as enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi. 


. Mahatma Gandhi stuck to non-violence in the country's 


struggle for freedom. Was his this principle successful ? 


. Why is Nehru called the builder of Modem India ? Point 


out his major achievements. 


. What did Subhash Chandra Bose do during his secret visit 


to Germany ? What military organisation did he set up in 
South East Asia and for what purpose ? 

Why was Maulana Azad elccted the President of the 
Indian National Congress at a young age of 35? What 
was his major contribution in the national struggle for 
independence ? 


. Why is Bal Gangadhar Tilak regarded as a forerunner of 


Mahatma Gandhi in the freedom movement ? 


. “Swaraj is my birthrightand I shall have it.” Who said it 


and what is the importance of this statement? 


Bhagat Singh achieved as much popularity in his life time 
as Mahatma Gandhi. Name the political association he set 
up. Who were his co-martyres in that association ? 


Why is Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi regarded as the foremost 
leader of the First War of India's Independence ? 


Write brief notes on : 
(a) Morley Minto Reforms (b) Lucknow Pact 


(c) Khilafat movement (d) Simon Commission 
(e) Communal Award (f) Govt. of India Act, 1935 
(g) Cabinet Mission (h) Indian National Army 


Etemal vigilance is the price that a nation has to pay for 
maintaining its liberty.’ —Discuss. 
(PE) 
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| HUMAN RIGHTS 


“All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and 
rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience and 
should act towards each other in spirit of brotherhood.” 


“Full realisation of civil and polititcal rights without the 
enjoyment of economic, social and cultural rights is 
impossible” . 


“Denial of economic justice to individuals and nations 
poses the worst danger to peace and harmony and therefore 
the establishment of an equitable world order needs to be 
given top priority” . 


i 


The proclamation of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights on December 10, 1948 by the United Nations General 
Assembly is considered as a historic land-mark in' the history 
of the humanity’s struggle for civilised life. Subsequently, 
certain significant additions were made to these rights and 
they were classified into two instruments. They were adopted 
by the General Assembly in the form of international 
covenants —the Covenant of Civil and Political Rights and the 
Covenant of Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. In course 
of time, the United Nations also adopted certain Declarations 
and Conventions bearing on the subjects of racial discrimina- 

apartheid, discrimination against women and also against 
religious and linguistic minorities. All these developments 
have made valuable contribution to strengthening and 
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stabilising the people’s rights and fundamental freedoms, both 
as individuals and nations. .However, before we spell them out 
and discuss their significance as important means ` of 
harmonious world order, it would be relevant to describe their 
historical perspective. 


1. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


The Second World War held during the first half of the 
present century was indeed a great human tragedy. It brought 
about mass human destruction besides subjecting millions of 
innocent people to a life of misery and privation and slow and 
lingering death. .The unprecedented massacre of countless 
human beings in Germany’s concentration camps’ before and 
during the war and the atrocities committed by other 
dictatorial regimes during that period gave an indication of 
inhuman torture that certain individuals and groups were 
Capable of perpetrating on their fellow-beings in pursuit of 
their narrow sectarian interests and lust for power. The wars 
and the ghastly happenings shook the conscience of large 
number of people in various countries and led to the formation 
Of the United Nations Organisation (UNO) whose primary aim 
Was to settle disputes among various nations and help them to 
work together for the good of mankind. One of its important 
Objectives was to promote respect for human rights and 
Support the freedom of all people irrespective of their race, 
religion, sex, colour or language, since it was felt that 
Violation of basic rights of individuals and nations created 
conditions for conflicts, clashes and wars. 

___ Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC), one of the 
important organs of the UNO was made responsible for human 


nee matters. . The Council decided to set up a Human 
ghts Commission in order to assist it in its important task. 
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As regards its membership, the American view favoured the 
choice of independent persons of highest distinction who 
would be free from commitment to the vested interests of 
their respective countries, and could therefore exercise greater 
moral persuation while defending the world’s conscience. The 
USSR, however, felt that “the instructed representatives would 
be more qualified to develop political solutions” in the context 
of political nature of the Commission’s assignments. 
Ultimately, the Council decided to have a balanced 
representation of private experts and public officials. 


The 18-member commission included the representatives 
of all the 5 permanent members of the Security Council i.e., 
USA, UK, USSR, France and China. The remaining thirteen 
members were taken from different countries, on the basis of 
regional representation, to the extent possible. India was one 
of the members. Incidentally, she is one of the very few 
countries which have continued to serve on the Commission 
continuously since its inception in 1947 and was also its 
Chairman in 1961. The members appointed by various 
governments to serve on the Council were highly. qualified, 
instructed representatives of considerable stature. They 
included several individuals who represented their countries 
believed that the United Nations were justified in intervening 
in cases of violation of human rights since they could possibly 
lead to violent clashes. The, ECOSOC, however did not quite 
agree with this perception of the Commission's role. The 
Council, instead, advised the Commission to give top priority 
to the draft of an international bill of rights of “submit at an 
early date the suggestions regarding the ways and means for 
the effective implementation of human rights and freedoms, 


and also recommendations on any other matter concerning 
human rights not covered”. 


In the meantime, the UN secretariat had been receiving 
thousands of individual communications alleging violation by 
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various countries. At its first session held on January 5, 1947 
India’s representative Hansa Mehta also challenged Africa’s 
apartheid policy. However, in view of the decision already 
referred to in this regard, the Commission decided that it had 
no power to take any action on complaints concerning human 
rights. But even if the Commission had possessed the political 
will and legal authority to consider these communications and 
complaints, it had not yet formulated appropriate standards by 
which these alleged violations could be judged. It was, 
therefore, imperative for the Commission to study and define 
the rights to be incorporated by the member states in their 
Statutes so that in case of default, they could be charged for 
breach of their legal commitments. For example, there was 
complaint against ‘Stalin’s forced labour camps in the Soviet 
Union and racial segregation in America, but in the absence of 
these countries’ adherence to universally accepted principles 
in this regard, it was not easy to enforce human rights in their 
cases. Drafting of the Declaration of Human Rights thus 
became the Commission’s top priority. 


2. UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


The United Nations Commission on human rights, was, 
however, not the first body to attempt a draft in this regard. 
Earlier, the State Department of the USA had thought of 
mcorporating a Bill of Rights into UN Charter itself. At the 
ae Francisco conference, Cuba, Mexico and Panama is 
th oduced a Declaration on the Essential Rights of Man bu 

© American President, Roosevelt, had got it referred to the 
new Human Rights Commission. Several prominent jurists 
and legal bodies had also submitted a large number of 
Proposals to the United Nations. It goes to the credit of the 
Commission that through sheer hard work, it was able to 
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finalise the text of the Declaration of Human Rights by the end 

of its third session in 1948, after taking into consideration the 

comments received from various governments and individual 

experts among whom the draft proposals were circulated. The 

General Assembly of the United Nations considered to text of 

the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and adopted it on 

10th December,1948. 


In view of the significance of these rights, it would be 
useful to quote some important rights included in the 
Declaration, along with its Preamble. 


Preamble 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and of the 
equal and inalienable rights of all members of the human 


family is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the 
world. 


Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights have 
Tesulted in barbarous acts which have outraged the conscience 
of mankind, and the advent of a world in which human beings 


shall enjoy freedom of speech and belief and freedom from 


fear and want has been proclaimed as the highest aspiration of 
the common people. 


Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be compelled to 
have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion against tyranny and 


Oppression, that human rights should be protected by the rule 
of law. 


Whereas it is essential to promote the development of 
friendly relations between nations. 


Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have in the 
Charter reaffirmed their faith in fundame 
the dignity and worth of the human 
rights of men and women and have 
social progress and better standards of 

Whereas Member States have 
achieve, in co-operation with the 
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ntal human Tights, in 
Person and in the equal 
determined to promote 
life in larger freedom, 


pledged themselves to 
United Nations, the 


promotion of universal respect for and observance.of human 
tights and fundamental freedoms. 


Whereas a common understanding of these rights and 
freedoms is of the greatest importance for the full realization - 
of this pledge, 


Now Therefore, 
The General Assembly 


Proclaims 


This Universal Declaration of Human Rights as a 
common standard of achievement for all people and all 
nations, to the end that every individual and every organ 
of society, keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, 
Shall strive by teaching and education to promote respect for 
these rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, 
national and inter-national, to secure their universal and 
effective recognition and observance, both among the peoples 
of Member States themselves and among the peoples of 
territories under their jurisdiction. 

1. All human beings are born free and equal in dignity 


and rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience and 
should act towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 


2. Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms se. 
forth in this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such 
as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other 
Opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or other 
Status. 


3. Everyone has the right to life, liberty and security of 
Person. 


4. No one shall be held in slavery or servitude ; slavery 
and the slave trade shall be prohibited in all their forms. 


___ 95. No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, 
Inhuman or degrading treatment or punishment. 
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6. All are equal before the law and are entitled without 
any discrimination to equal protection of the law. All are 
entitled to equal protection against any discrimination in 
violation of this Declaration and against any incitement to 
such discrimination. 


7. Everyone has the right to an effective remedy by the 
competent national tribunals for acts violating the fundamental 
-rights granted him by the constitution or by law. 


8. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention 
or exile. 


9. Everyone charged with a penal offence has the right to 
be presumed innocent until proved guilty according to law ina 


public trial at which he has had all the guarantees necessary 
for his defence. ; 


10. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary interference 
with his privacy, family, home or correspondence, nor to 
attacks upon his honour and reputation. Everyone has the 


right to the protection of the law against such interference or 
attacks. 


11. Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and 
residence within the borders of each state. 


12. Everyone has the right to seek and to enjoy in other 
countries asylum from persecution. 


13. Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and 
full consent of the intending spouses. 


14. (a) Everyone has the right to own property alone as 
well as in association with others. 


b) No one shall be arbitraily deprived of his property. 


15. Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion; this right includes freedom to change 
his religion, or belief, and freedom, either alone or in 
community with others and in public or private, to manifest 
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his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and 
observance. í 


16. Everyone has-the right to freedom of opinion and 
expression ; this right includes freedom to hold opinion 
without interference and to seek, receive and impart 
information, and ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers. 


17. Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful 
assembly and association. 


18. Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to 
social security and is entitled to realization, through national 
effort and international co-operation and in accordance with 
the organization and resources of each State,of the economic, 
Social and cultural rights indispensable for his dignity and the 
free development of his personality. 


19. (a) Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of 
employment, to just and favourable conditions of work and to 
Protection against unemployment. 


(b) Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right to 
equal pay for equal work. 


(c) Everyone who works has the right to just and 
favourable remuneration ensuring for himself and his family 
an existence worthy of human dignity, and supplemented, if 
necessary, by other means of social protection. 


_ @) Everyone has the right to form and to join trade 
unions for the protection of his interests. 


20. Everyone has the right to a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well-being of himself and of his 
family, including food, clothing, housing and medical care and 
necessary social services, and the right to security in the event 
Of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or 
Other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his control. 
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21. (a) Everyone has the right to education. Education 
shall be free, at least in the elementary and fundamental 
stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. Technical 
and professional education shall be made generally available 
and higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit. 


(b) Education shall be directed to the full development of 
the human personality and to the swengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. It shall promote 
understanding, tolerance and friendship among all nations, 
racial or religious groups, and shall further the activities of the 
United Nations for the maintenance’of peace. 


(c) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to their children. 


22. Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral 
and material interests resulting from any scientific, literary or 
artistic production of which he is the author. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, as stated in 
the beginning of the chapter, was a land-mark in humanity’s 
onward march towards securing civil liberties ,and better 
social, economic and cultural life for the people. The 
Declaration was, however, only an expression of pious hopes 
and aspirations for achieving a harmonious world order. -It 
had no legal sanction. There was also no unanimity among 
the members of the Commission and for that matter, in 
ECOSOC about the measures to be adopted for ensuring 
enforcement of these rights. There was also difference of 
opinion about the relative importance of political and 
economic rights. The Communist block was in favour of 
laying greater emphasis on social and economic rights while 
the UK and USA considered civic rights and fundamental 
freedoms more important. 


So far the need for ensuring adherence to these rights is 
concerned, the Soviet member had insisted on their 
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implementation exclusively by sovereign governments while 
the Australian representative had proposed creation of an 
International Court of Human Rights. The Indian member had 
advocated international protection for individual victims of 
violation of these rights: It was ultimately decided that two 
separate covenants—one on civil and political rights and the 
other on economic, social and cultural rights be prepared for 
adoption by the UN. While doing so, the Commission might 
also consider the feasibility of enlarging the scope of rights 
included in the Universal Declaration. and making further 
additions in consultation with various political interests and 
concerned UN agencies. The Commission was also charged 
with the responsibility of drafting Declarations, Conventions 
etc. on the major issues relating to various human rights. In 
pursuance of these. decisions, the efforts made by the 
Commission on Human Rights resulted in highly significant 
achievements in the succeeding decades which can be briefly 
described as under. 


Covenants on Civil and Political Rights, and the Economie 
Social and Cultural Rights. 


These Covenants were adopted by the General Assembly 
in 1966 and they came into force in 1976. In the final verston, 
the international Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
Subsequently known as Political Covenant contained several 
new substantive rights which had not figured in the 
Declaration. They related to (i) right to self-determination by 
nations and sovereignty over their natural wealth a 
Tesources ; (ii) Political rights for minorities;and Gii) rights A 
Children. - Further, the article on religious freedom 1n the 
Covenant omitted the Declaration's assurance of the right E 
Change one's religion. Similarly, the right to freedom © 
expression included in the Declaration was circumscribed by 
Prohibition of any advocacy of national, racial or jaen 
hatred. The right of peaceable assembly was also there bins 
exercise could be banned in the interest of national security OF 
Public safety. 
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The Covenant on economic, social and cultural rights 
(more popularly known as Economic Covenant) also included 
some important rights not covered by the Declaration of 
Human Rights. The right to work, the right to education and 
the right to health were more notable additions. The right to 

-strike was also included in the Covenant but its exercise was 
made subject to the national laws of the countries concerned. 
It appears relevant to observe that both the Covenants had 
some similar provisions to illustrate their unity of purpose. 
The six final articles on procedures for ratification and 
amendment of these covenants were also identical. 


The two international covenants on political and 
economic rights thus reflect the higher consciousness of 
human family. They seek to establish an egalitarian society 
based on social and economic justice. They have been 
inspired by the moral ideal that “all human beings are born 
free and equal in dignity and rights. They are endowed with 
reason and conscience and should act towards one another in a 
spirit of brotherhood”. 


Implementation of International Covenants 


As in case of other international conventions, the states 
which agreed to abide by the provisions. of these two 
covenants, were required to enact new laws or amend their 
existing laws and practices relating to human rights, in order 
to ensure compliance with the covenants’ obligations. A 
provision was also made for a Human Rights Committee 
whose major function was to review the national laws of the 


member states in this regard and also receive complaints from 


adhering countries against each other and also from their 
individual citizens and offer their good offices for their 
settlement and solution. It may, however, be noted that the 
receipt of complaints and petitions was subject to an optional 
declaration by the concerned states that they were agreeable to 
such an agreement. The members of the Human Rights 
Committee were to be elected by the member states party to 
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Other Declarations and Conventions 


Grave and persistent violation of some basic rights and 
fundamental freedoms have the potential of generating 
tensions. Denial of social equality and practice of racial 
discrimination on a large scale, have often caused disharmony 
among the people and have given rise to some violent 
Struggles in various parts of the world. In order to remove 
the sources of threat to peace, the UNO has also adopted 
certain Declarations and Coventions in order to deal with the 
blatant violation of certain rights and civil liberties. The 
more important and better known among them are as under : 


(i) Declaration on the Rights of the Child (1959) : This 
was meant to prevent exploitation of children for material 
benefit and provide opportunities and facilities to them to 
develop in a healthy manner. Some countries have besa 
advocating a binding. convention, guaranteeing | children’s 
Tights and there appears every likelihood of this proposal 
Materialising in near future. 


(ii) Declaration on Territorial Asylum (1967) : The 
Declaration encourages protection of persons struggling 
against colonialism and other forms of political and religious 
Oppression. According to this Declaration, the persons fearing 
Persecution or prosecution in their own countries in view of 
their political and religious views, are entitled to seek asylum 
in other countries, provided the government giving asylum 1s 
Convinced of the bonafides of the concerned persons. 


(iii) Convention against Racial Discrimination (1965) : 
The Convention seeks to eliminate all forms of discrimination 
based on race, colour, descent or national or ethnic origin. 
The convention also includes ın article which forbids “all 
dissemination of ideas based on racial superiority and Hatred, 
incitement to racial discrimination, as well as acts of violence 
Or incitement to such acts against any race Or 8r pes oi 
Persons”. The Convention expects states parties to declare it 
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as an offence punishable by law and ban all organisations 
which incite racial discrimination. 

The Convention has received overwhelming support from 
international community of nations among whom the members 
of the Non-aligned Movement and third world countries have 
been its most vociferous and persistent supporters. 


(iv) Convention on elimination of Statutory 
Limitation to the Prosecution of War Criminals (1970) : 
The Convention provides for states parties to remove “all 
statutory limitations both for war crimes and for peace time 
crimes against humanity, including genocide and inhuman acts 
resulting from: apartheid” as against period of limitation for 
ordinary crimes. 

It would be interesting to note that even West Germany, 
some of whose nationals were charged with perpetrating 
heinous war crimes, during the ‘Second World War, also 
abolished its statute of limitations in 1979. 

Promoting Human Rights Ideals 


It would be readily conceded that the international 
Declarations and Conventions, howsoever well conceived and 
defined, are not of much value unless they are accepted and 
enforced by the overwhelming majority of nations. In order to 
promote their acceptability and implementation, the 
Commission on Human Rights took a number of measures in 
this regard. During 1956-66, it organised as many as 28 
seminars in various parts of the world on such subjects as 
Civil Rights and Liberties, Economic Development, Women's 
Right and Rights of Minorities. Such seminars continued to be 
held in subsequent years. The UN also provided expert 
assistance to a few countries for drafting laws relating to 
human rights. It also financed a few global studies and 
awarded some fellwoships for in-depth study of related topics. 


A significant achievement of the Commission was the 
introduction of a system of submission of periodical reports by 
the UN member nations which contained progress achieved 
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and measures taken to safeguard human rights. This was a 
potential tool for monitoring compliance with international 
norms. The other measures included publication of an annual 
year book of Human Rights which contained texts of statues, 
constitutions and judicial decisions of various countries. 
Subsequently a decision was also taken to observe 10 
December, each year as the Human Rights Day by member 
countries. 

It would be relevant to mention here that the measures 
adopted for protection and promotion of human rights and 
particularly the nations’ right to self-determination received 
powerful support from third-world countries, many of whom 
were themselves victims of colonial domination. The steps 
taken by the UN and other international agencies against racial 
discrimination including action proposed against apartheid in 
South Africa and Zionism (considered a form of racialism) in 
Israel, were also strongly backed by the members of the Non- 
aligned movement and many third world countries. 
Suggestions made for creating a more equitable economic 
world order were also very popular with the organised groups 
of developing countries. It may be noted that marshalling of 
Strong international support for political and economic 
International covenants and against colonialism, racial 
discrimination and apartheid became possible because of the 
Progressive increase in the representation of the developing 
Countries in Asia and Africa on the Commission on Human 

~ Rights and the UN. 
Impact of UN’s Efforts for Promoting Human Rights 

The efforts made by the UN for promoting human rights 
and fundamental freedoms and its persistent support for the 
Struggle of victims of colonial domination and racial 
discrimination, achieved a fair amount of success. During 25 
years: following the Declaration of Human Rights, the 
Constitutions or national laws of over 25 states had been 
Clearly influenced by the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the two subsequent Covenants. During this period 
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many domestic courts had referred to these rights in their 
judgements. The ideas and values promoted by the 
Commission on Human Rights have earned so much respect 
and recognition internationally that the governments found 
deficient in practising them, have to make special public 
relations effort to defend their position. Even the blatantly 
aggressive and dictatorial regimes have to adopt defensive 
postures against the popular criticism. A number of human 
rights agencies have sprung up in various countries as a result 
of which there has been a remarkable increase in the 
international concern for human rights. 


As indicated earlier, while western democracies have laid 
greater emphasis on civil and political rights, the developing 
nations including India and the communist countries have 
attached greater importance to the economic rights. In their 
view, the “full realisation of civil and political rights without 
the enjoyment of economic, social and cultural rights is 
impossible”. Actually, the General Assembly, more responsive 
to the developing countries’ point of view, had itself declared, 
that “the enjoyment of civil and political freedoms and of 
economic, social and cultural rights” are inter-connected and 
inter-dependent......... When deprived of economic, social and 
Cultural rights, man does not represent the human person 
whom the Universal Declaration regards as the ideal of the 
free man”. As aresult of close inter-action at the international 
level, quite a few western countries’ have -also gradually 
recognised the need for international protection of economic 
rights, while the third world nations have acquired an 
enhanced respect for political and civil liberties. 

Prompted by these rights, and particularly the peoples’ 
right to self-determination and racial equality, the UN and its 
various agencies lent powerful and persistent support to the 
struggle against Israel’s occupation of Arab lands and South 
African domination over Namibia. Pretoria’s white regime 

has been under constant attack particularly by the third world 
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and communist countries, for their abnoxious policy of 
apartheid. Almost all the members of UN adopted stringent 
measures including total non-cooperation with South African 
government and enforcement of economic sanctions against 
that regime. The Non-aligned movement and also the 
commonwealth fully backed such measures, so much so that 
the UK was also obliged to follow suit in matter of sanctions 
against that country. It was a result of all these measures that 
South Africa has been persuaded to grant independence to 
Namibia and lessen the rigorous of racial discrimination to 
some extent. 

These efforts have also resulted in the release from South 
African jails, of the universally respected African leader, 
Nelson Mandela, after 27 years of imprisonment. A man of 
indomitable courage, he has been hailed as the. living 
embodiment of ceaseless struggle against racial segregation 
and political independence of his country. 

India’s Role in Promoting Human Rights, 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights had also made 
deep impression onthe founding fathers of the Indian Constitu- 
tion Practically all the Fundamental Rights enshrined in our 
Constitution have a close similarity with the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, both in form and content. India 
has also maintained, along with socialist and many developing 
countries that the political and economic rights are indivisible. 
The Indian Constitution has, therefore, declared civil and 
Political as well as economic and social rights as fundamental 
Tights. 


India has also made a valuable contribution towards the 
Promotion and propagation of the rights included in the 
Political and Economic Covenants. Ours is one of the very 
few countries which have continued to serve on the UN 
Commission on Human Rights without break, right from 1ts 
inception. India had served as Chairman of the Comraission 
în 1961 and in the next year, it hosted a seminar on Freedom 
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of Information. Since we have been victims of colonial rule 
for almost two centuries, we could appreciate the intensity of 
yearning of other subject nations for independence. We have 
been staunch supporters of freedom movements in all parts of 
the world. Accordingly, we have all along stood by 
Palestinians against Israeli occupation of their lands and have 
lent moral and material support to those engaged in struggle 
for Namibians’ freedom from South Africa. India was also the 
first country to challenge South Africa’s apartheid policy in 
the first session of the Commission, convened after the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, to 
consider “any other matter concerning human rights”. But it 
was not the first time that India had opposed that country’s 
policy of racial discrimination. More than half a century prior 
to that, Mahatma Gandhi, as a young barrister in South Africa, 
had stoutly protested the racial segregation practised by the 
white rulers there and had taken a pledge to oppose it through 
his well-known technique of Satyagraha. It was, therefore, not: 
surprising that Nelson Mandela, after his release by that 
government, described India asa county which had been most 


Persistent supporter of the struggle for ending apartheid and 
securing Namibia’s independence. 


3. HUMAN RIGHTS AS MEANS OF HARMONIOUS 
WORLD ORDER 

In the chapter on International Understanding and 
Universal Peace, in Volume I of this book, we had discussed in 
detail the relevance of protection of human rights and 
dispensation of social and economic justice, to the promotion 
of harmony and establishment’ of stable peace in the world. 
All members of the human family have a Tight to be treated 
with humanity and with respect for the inherent dignity of the 
human person. They have a right to freedom of speech and 
belief and freedom from fear and want which constitute the 
highest aspirations of the common people. A person has also 
a right to be treated equally with other human beings and any 
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discrimination on the basis of race, religion colour or sex is 
highly irrational and unjust. It is the denial of these basic civil 
and economic rights and fundamental freedoms that cause 
tension and friction in society. Their blatant violation by the 
dictatorial’ and autocratic regimes in some countries have led 
to disaffection among the people and in some desperate 
Situations, have compelled them, as a last resort, to revolt 
against tyranny and oppression. Similarly, the contempt and 
disregard for tights of individuals and nations by some 
Countries or groups of people have resulted in barbarous acts 
and even enslavement of people. This has in turn led to 
exploitation of natural and other resources of dependent 
nations and the impoverishment of their people. The resultant 
widening of gap in economic, social and cultural development 
of some nations has been a constant source of discontent and 
disaffection which is harmful to the interest of building 
harmonious relationships. Denial of economic justice to 
Individuals and nations poses the worst danger to peace and 
harmony and therefore, the establishment of an equitable 
economic world order needs to be given top priority. It was in 
this context that Willy Brandt, erstwhile. Chancellor of 
Germany had once stated that “while hunger rules, peace 
cannot prevail. He who wants to ban war, must also ban 
Poverty”, 

Religious intolerance and racial hatred have also been the 
basic causes of vars, During long periods of history, religious 
Controversies have led to crusades, jihads, genocide, civil war, 
revolution and individual persecution. It is a well-known fact 
that the most terrible wars, particularly those fought in Europe 
ne pea On racial and religious intolerance and hopin P 
and Ara ee also, civil wars in Africa, wars bane 
traditi S, ndia and Pakistan and Iraq and Iran ha NO Sa 
cans. oal rivalrie i s their immediate 
Auses, but t s and border disputes as t eaten 
atred © a greater or lesser degree the racial an ae 
Protestan itterness were central to it. The hostility he 

ts and catholics in the past and the existing bitte 
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between shias and sunnis are manifestations of the same spirit 
of intolerance. ; 
A false notion of racial superiority also gives birth to” 

aggressive nationalism and this was the major cause for rise of 
Adolf Hitler’s Nazi chauvinism in Germany which had triggered 
the Second World War. Again it was the misplaced belief of the 
white supremacy over the coloured people that has all along 
encouraged the hated regime in South Africa to subjugate some 
African territories and subject the people to the worst kind of 
racial discrimination. y 


It is thus obvious that most of the tension, hostility, 
struggle and strife in various societies and among nations, are 
the result of denial and violation of human rights including 
those relating to individual liberty, national sovereignty, 
freedom of conscience and religion and equal entitlement to 
enjoy political, economic and social rights, irrespective of any 
consideration of race, religion, sex or colour. It is, therefore, 
through establishment of respect for and observance of civil 
and economic human rights that we can promote better 
understanding among individuais 2nd nations and establish 


harmonious international order, to ensure peace and stability 
in the world. 


QUESTIONS 
1. State briefly the circumstances that led to the formation 
of Commission on Human Rights, Describe its composition 
and also terms of reference. 


. Describe the more important rights included in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
What was the controversy regarding the comparative 
significance of the political and economic rights and 
how was it finally resolved ? 

3. Describe briefly the major Declarations and Conventions 

relating to human rights adopted by the United Nations. 
4. Describe the measures adopted by the Commission on 
Human Rights to promote Human Rights ideals; and the 


means achieved by it. 
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: | ABOUT THE BOOK | 


The book contains a comprehensive analysis of some topical issues 
which have been included in ihe syllabi prescribed by the Central 
Board of Secondary Education for the senior secondary classes. 
National unity, secularism, population problems, Protection of 
environment, eradication of illiteracy, improvement of the jess 
privileged sections of society including depressed classes and women, 
development of scientific temper, removal of superstitions, basic 
features of our Constitution and landmarks of our freedom struggle are 
some of the important issues with which the progress and future 
prosperity of our nation is closely linked. Their study should help the 
young readers to understand and appreciate them in proper perspective 
and possibly enable them to seek their viable and more durable 
solutions, in the years to come. 


Though the book is primarily meant for 
its study should also prove useful for those 
€xaminations and general readers. 


Senior secondary students, 
Preparing for competitive 
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